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This magazine is mani- 


—D: you owe your yuppie career 
to John Carmack? 


Making computer games isn’t just 
like working in a chocolate factory: it 
has contributed to our GNP growth 
and quite possibly to your job right 
now—whether you work in games 
or not. That’s what Daniel Greenberg 
has to say, “In Praise of Computer 
Games.” It’s also what The Cursor: 
Game Developer Life is all about: 
computer games are serious busi- 
ness. If you want a look ahead into 
the twenty-first century, you could 
do a lot worse 
than eaves- 
dropping on 
how some of 


not be upper-most, and even this 
magazine obeys other priorities. As 
publisher as well as editor, I still have 
to sell advertising and sponsorships 
to pay for what you're holding. Or | 
can do it all, as a matter of fact—pay 
printers and authors and postage, run 
a website and more—with paid sub- 
scriptions and memberships. You'd 
be surprised how few members and 
subscribers it takes. 

Even if you don’t create games, I 
hope you will find The Cursor rele- 
vant. People in other walks of life can 
profit by borrowing a few hard-won 
lessons from our many-man-year pro- 
jects in “experiential engineering.” 
Question: If a world’s greatest comput- 
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planet ply their 
trade. 

The interac- 
tive age is 
rewriting many 
supposedly 
timeless rules of 
business; “We'll 
lose a little bit 
on every one we sell but make it up 
in volume” was our standing joke in 
Management Game at business 
school in 1988. As we have seen in 
the browser wars, it’s now standard- 
operating procedure for capturing a 
market (or creating one). 

So let’s look under the hood of all 


are coding up next year’s hit game? 

Of course, making games can be 
like any other job, and game devel- 
opers could learn a professional fact- 
of-life or two from the ditch-diggers 
of this world as well as the choco- 
latiers. “Under-promise, over-deliver.” 
“Know the fair market value of your 
labor.” “Watch your back—including 
your boss.” “Get it in writing.” These 
are all words you'll come to wish 
you'd lived by, whatever your field. 
For other words of wisdom and cau- 
tion, read Anthony Farmer’s “Beware 
the Rat Bastard,” 


ing, I hope you'll find it 

re due many people, not — 
least our advertisers to 
date. Please honor them. 
with your considered 
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what’s serious. Because anybody can do?” POSTMASTER 


do the opposite; and because ours is Send changes of address to The Cursor 


an entertainment industry, “Thou Suite A-100, 7002 Winedale Drive 
shalt not bore” is one of our com- Austin TX 78759. 


mandments. Let’s start treating the art 
we create as a real art form, and 
treating the business of games as 
OUR BUSINESS. 

These pages are about under- 
standing and respect and learning 


out if that pratfall was choreographed 
or brilliant improvisation: serendipity. 
Let’s dare to think seriously about 


cant get rid of it. don't know where it 
comes from. You gotta help me.” 


‘IT have a very important job at the air- 
port. kvery time a jumbo jet comes in to 
land, I'm the first one to meet it. I empty 
the in-flight toilets.” 

‘T see,” says the doctor. “Do you suppose To Receive The Cursor either subscribe ($23 
for 4 issues) or join the International Game 
Developers Network ($50 per year; see 
http://www.igdn.org). Send check, money 


order, or credit card information to the 


this smell might possibly come from spills 
during the, um, emptying process?” 
“Doc, you're a genius! What should I do?” 
“Perhaps you might consider a new line 


from others: enlightened self-interest. 
At some magazines that goal might 


of work.” 
“What! And get out of aviation?” 
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From the 
President 


elcome to the second issue of The 
Cursor, the official magazine of 
the International Game 
Developers Network. As this year's President 
of the organization, I want to tell you what 
we have been up to, but also what we are 
planning for the membership this year. 

First, IGDN is an organization created to 
serve game developers by facilitating com- 
munication and networking in the game 
development community. If you contribute 


to the creation of computer games, whether 
as an Artist, Programmer, Designer, Producer, 
Marketer, or Sales Person, you are part of 
our community. If you love doing computer 
games, you should join our organization, as 
our purpose is to further the interests of 
people involved in the creation of computer 
games. The most concrete expressions of 
What IGDN does are embodied in this maga- 
zine and our conferences, but there is much 
more we can and will do for game develop- 
ers. IGDN elected its first board last summer, 
made up of Jim Cooper, Ed Averill, Mark 
Baldwin, Marc Mencher, Mark Shander, and 
Gordon Walton. Mark Shander resigned 
immediately after the election results were 
announced and was promptly replaced by 
the candidate with the next highest vote 
tally, Bobby Prince. We then held nomina- 
tions and elections for officers at the end of 
August 1997; Gordon Walton was elected 
President, Marc Mencher was elected Vice 
President, Mark Baldwin was elected 
Treasurer, and Jimmie Homburg was elected 
secretary. 


We have had some scheduled online 
meetings for our members, but due to techni- 
cal difficulties these were not well attended. 
We have added a BBS to the IGDN website 
(www.igdn.org) so that members and poten- 
tial members can communicate. In any case 
you should visit our website, as members get 
a free advertisement on the site to tell what 
they do and describe any services they pro- 
vide. We are looking for volunteers to help 
us with the web site and much more, so if 
you have time and talent to contribute, 
please contact me at gordon@thecursor.com. 

Our plans for this year include adding 
benefits and services for our members, and 
focusing on creating more networking activi- 
ties for our membership. We need your feed- 
back on what you want the organization to 
do for you, so feel free to email me at gor- 
don@thecursor.com. I guarantee a reply. 

I want to especially thank the steering 
committee that helped put the IGDN togeth- 
er and donated so much time and energy to 
getting the organization started. Jim Cooper, 
Karen Crowther, Diana Gruber, Charles 
Kramer, and Rosemary West, you have our 
gratitude as the founders of IGDN. The cur- 
rent board will do its best to take IGDN to 
new heights. 

[ hope you find The Cursor to be as 
valuable as I do, and I encourage you to join 
the IGDN and help us advance the interests 
of the game development community. 


Gordon Walton 
President, IGDN 


IGDN Steering Committee 


Jim Cooper 
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Marc Mencher 


Iama 
sound 
designer, 
NOT 
an artist 
damn it! 


Bobby Prince Gordon Walton. 


To all involved in creating The Cursor, well try and come up with article names which give 


done. This first issue is the most information more insight as to what the article is about. “Eat 
packed issue of a magazine or newsletter for your chocolate covered peas,” “Doom Goes To 
developers I’ve ever read. It’s worth the member- Church”, etc. They’re cool titles and all, [but] per- 
ship easily. haps a more meaningful subtitle would suffice. 
Anyway, great work! 
Scott Miller 
President John Nagle 
Apogee Software, Ltd. Programmer 


Iguana Entertainment 


I don’t know if you’ve seen all the press we’ve 


gotten, but it's huge. The story was picked up by I like it. It's adult. 

CNN, AP, The Boston Globe, and Fox News, but 

the coverage in The Cursor was by far the most Jim Bruno 
in-depth. Acquisitions Manager 


Sega of America 
Sue Hoxie 
Marketing Communications Manager 


MAK Technologies 
The Cursor is the meme contagion vector of 
choice for the interactive entertaining cognoscenti. 
I just wanted to write and say congratulations Tom L. (led) Swartloft 
on a fantastic issue of The Cursor! This single Chief Dunsle 
issue of this fabulous digest was worth the entire ORenis SaueS 


price of my membership (well only $25 since I'm a 
student, but still), and ’'m looking forward to more. 
I received it and Game Developer on the same 
day, and Cursor was much much better. 


Paul R. Nash 
Multimedia Developer At Large 


I just received your first issue, and 
I felt compelled to write you and tell 
you what a damn fine job you’ve 
done! 

FINALLY a game development 
magazine with some MEAT! I haven't 
read all of it yet, but I’ve read 
enough to know that this is a maga- 
zine I'll want to support. 

I’m a game developer working for oh R 
Iguana here in Austin. I try to keep * rs C. 8 on thei nw ae platforms 
up with the goings-on in my indus- me 4S trONG tbam envir 
try, but when you're locked away 4 
writing code all day, it sometimes 
becomes difficult to stay informed. 

The only suggestion I have is to 


Realtime 
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have designed two online 

games: MadMaze (on Prodigy, 

JUMP: Madmaze) and 
Reinventing America (www.pathfind- 
er.com/reinventing/). 

They suck. 

I’ve been on Mpath and TEN and 
Meridian 59. 

They suck. 


vPe Greg Costikyan is a 
%~ professional game 
designer, science fic- 
tion author, and soft- 
ware designer. Since 
his first game was 
published in 1977 at 
the age of 16, he has designed 
24 commercially-published 
games. He is the author of three 
fantasy novels, innumerable short 
stories, and magazine articles on 
games, gaming, and the Internet. 
He is the creator of four software 
products, including one of the first 
online fiction serials (By the 
Sword). He has two daughters, 
three cats, and a redhead. 


costikyan@thecursor.com 


Every once in a while, I do a web 
search for online games and see 
what’s out there. Lots of dumb little 
Shockwave games, many of them rip- 
offs of Asteroids or Space Invaders. 
Lots of people promising games that 
sound wifty but upon exploration 
prove to be drivel. I've never found 
anything that doesn’t suck. Well, with 
one exception: I quite like Stellar 
Crisis (pod.cs.wustl.edu:8888/sc or 
virgo.vividnet.com/). And Conquest 
(#Conquest on dal.net) is mildly 
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Why Online Games Suck 


and how to design ones that don't 


entertaining. 

And OK, to be honest, Gemstone 
doesn’t suck. And MUDs are cool. 
But the suck/cool ratio is dreadfully 
high. 

I’ve spent a lot of time over the 
last year talking to people in a posi- 
tion to fund online games. And to the 
degree they are capable of grokking 
games at all, what they want is going 
to suck. And most of the announce- 
ments I’ve seen for forthcoming 
games are clear dogs. 

Why? What makes this stuff suck? 
And what can we do that won’t suck? 

It’s all pretty obvious, actually. It’s 
just that you need to understand 
something about games. And most of 
the people who're funding this stuff 
are clueless MBAs, technogeeks who 
think cool technology will sell regard- 
less of whether the product is fun to 
play, or Hollywood types who think 
the Internet is just like TV. 


Why My Games Suck 


My boss would rather I not say 
what I’m about to say. His point is, 
Why should we advertise to the 
world that we do games that suck? 
He has a point, of course. But if I’m 
going to criticize other games, 
shouldn’t I be coming clean myself? 
And, of course, these are games peo- 
ple have played and enjoyed, that 
have been successful on their own 
terms. If they’re flawed, well, there’s 
no such thing as perfection this side 
of the grave. And more importantly: if 
we see the flaws in our own work, 
that says good things about our abili- 
ty to learn. 

MadMaze sucks. MadMaze sucks 
because it’s a solo graphic adventure. 
You wander through mazes, every 
once in a while encountering a “Place 
of Power” where you must solve a 
logic puzzle. To win, you have to get 


piritwalk Visioneering 


by Greg Costikyan 


through all the Places of Power and 
mazes. 

Okay so far. But here’s the thing; 
even when it was designed (1989), it 
sucked, because you can deliver far 
better graphics and a far better inter- 
face in a computer game distributed 
on disk. So as a graphic adventure, it 
is inferior to other stuff out there. 

And it’s solitaire! The whole point 
of having a network is it allows mul- 
tiple players. In MadMaze, every- 
one’s in his own little world, nobody 
can talk to anybody else, nobody can 
help or hinder the others. 

This sucks. 

Incidentally, more than a million 
people have played it. 


Reinventing America 

Reinventing America (hereafter 
ReUS) ran on the Internet twice 
(ReUS I and ReUS ID. It was spon- 
sored by the John R. & Mary Markle 
Foundation, a public policy non-prof- 
it interested in using new technology 
to help educate the public on policy 
issues. 

Over the course of six months, 
ReUS examined every major program 
of the federal government: everything 
costing more than $1 billion and 
many programs costing a lot less. It 
provided background information 
and links to articles all over the web 
from every political viewpoint. And it 
asked the players to vote. Votes were 
tabulated once a week by the game 
engine, and the game results posted 
on the Web: vote tabulations and “in 
game” news stories (“Congress 
Legalizes Heroin”). 

As an educational tool, ReUS 
worked. We provided people with a 
lot of information, and made them 
think about a lot of issues. But as a 
game qua game, it sucked. 

Why? 


Although it had thousands of play- 
ers, it did not do enough to promote 
communication among them. Yes, we 
had bulletin boards and chat; but 
they were ancillary to the game itself 
and used by a small minority. The 
purpose of a net is Communication. 
The purpose of politics is debate and 
deliberation. ReUS did nothing — 
well, not enough — to encourage 
that. 

And it was too much like voting 
in the real world: your decisions had 
only a marginal impact on the out- 
come. That’s not much fun. If you 
wanted to make informed votes, you 
also had to spend a fair amount of 
time reading our background materi- 
als and researching the issues. And 
after all that work, you got to answer 
a poll. No strategy at all, no real 
gameplay. 

This sucks. 


Why Their Games Suck 


Enough self-flagellation. Everyone 
else’s games suck, too. 


Latency Isn’t the Problem 

Start with TEN and Mpath. Both 
companies were founded with great 
hoopla — and an enormous amount 
of venture capital money — because 
they claimed to have “solved” the 
“basic problem” of online gaming. 

The basic problem, they claimed, 
was latency. What's that? Just this. 
When you do something on your PC, 
it responds in microseconds. When 
you do something on the Internet, 
the delay can be a second, or two, or 
ten, before you get a response. 

You cant simply take a game like 
Doom and expect to play it over the 
Internet. If I'm in Singapore and 
you're in Sheboygan, the ping delay 
between us means our computers get 
out of synch and show us different 
things. You can play Doom if you're 
“close” to each other in Internet 
terms—or if data goes over a particu- 
larly fast line. 

That’s what Mpath and TEN pro- 
vide: speedy lines. 

In other words, they allow you to 
take existing computer games and 
play them over the Internet. 

This sucks. Why? 

Because all of these games are 
designed, first and foremost, for soli- 
taire play. Designers and program- 
mers and testers spend a lot of time, 


energy, and money ensuring they are 
fun to play by your lonesome, sitting 
there at your glowing phosphor 
screen. As they should: that’s the 
market they're selling into. 

Most PC games have a network 
play version, these days, but it is an 
afterthought, tacked on at the last 
minute as a freebie. They aren’t 
designed from the ground up with 
multiple players in mind. 

And what it takes to make an 
interesting network game is very dif- 
ferent from what it takes to make an 
interesting solo game. To get people 
to play games on the Net, you have 
to give them a compelling reason to 
want to do so. You have to create 
games that are so great, and so 
uniquely suited to the medium, that 
playing them any other way just isn’t 
the same. 

Ten and Mpath claimed they had 
solved the technical problem of 
latency, and online gaming would 
now blossom. 

They had, and it hasn't. Because 
the problem isn’t a technical one. 

It's a problem of design. 


Download Times Aren't the Problem 

Then we have hybrid games. 
What's that? It’s a game delivered on 
CD-ROM, but played on the Net. And 
what's the point of that? The CD- 
ROM can contain all the graphics and 
audio and animation files you need 
to play. 

Hybrid game producers claim the 
basic problem with network games is 
bandwidth. If you've got a modern 
computer, it can pull megabytes of 
information off your hard drive in a 
matter of seconds. But we all know 
how frustratingly long it takes to 
receive even a 20K image over the 
Internet. 

And it’s true, to provide a high- 
end, glossy experience of the same 
quality as a modern stand-alone PC 
game, you need a lot of data. 
Graphics take space, audio gulps it, 
video devours it in heaping gobs. You 
can't provide the same level of media 
over the net, not now at any rate. 

So, say hybrid producers, you give 
it to people on disc. Then they play 
via the net. 

But you know what? You've just 
shot yourself in the head. Everyone 
on the Internet can play a game that 
requires only a web browser. 


Everyone with a game disk can play 
a game at home. You've just limited 
yourself not to the union of those 
two markets, but to the intersection. 
No one on the Net can play your 
game until they go to the software 
store. And no one who walks out of 
a software store can play your game 
unless they have net access. 

Hybrid producers claim they've 
solved the technical problem of 
bandwidth, and online gaming will 
now blossom. 

They have, and it won't. Because 
the problem isn't a technical one. 

Its a problem of design. 


This Isn‘t Hollywood, You 
Blinkered Turd! 


There, I've said it. You don’t know 
how many times I’ve wanted to say 
that in a pitch session. 

A lot of technically smart compa- 
nies have decided that the problem 
of creating compelling entertainment 
on the Net can only be solved by 
people who understand entertain- 
ment. So they've hired a bunch of 
people from L.A. Used to be you had 
to deal with people who understood 
software and were clueless about 
games. Now, they're just clueless. 

My favorite was the people who 
wanted a thirteen week pilot season 
with an option to renew. Straight out 
of TV-land. We’re talking games, 
right? Think about it: Chess. Thirteen 
weeks, option to renew. Monopoly. 
Thirteen weeks, option to renew. 
Dungeons & Dragons. Thirteen 
weeks, option... 

I mean, people make false analo- 
gies to older media all the time, but 
you'd think anyone who spends five 
minutes thinking about what a game 
is will realize that it isn’t a sitcom. 

These bozos aren't even address- 
ing a technical issue. They're trying 
to solve the problem of creating 
compelling Internet entertainment by 
making it like TV. 

But it won't work. Because the 
fact that the Internet isn’t like TV isn’t 
the problem, it’s the opportunity, for 
Chrissakes. 

The problem is design. 


3D Isn't the Solution 

Hey, here’s another big cliff for a 
million lemmings to dive over. And 
watch ‘em go. Not a week goes by 
without another announcement of 
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how cool 3D is or is going to be. 

Okay, so 3D is cool. I’m using it 
in a game now—a game designed for 
home play. But realtime 3D on the 
Internet? Why? 

The technical problems on the Net 
are latency and download times. So 
—let’s use a technology that chokes 
on latency and requires even longer 
download times than flat graphics! 

Is that cool, or what? 

Ive looked at a lot of 3D chat 
environments. You spend a lot of 
time wandering around a 3D space 
looking for people. It’s hard to find 
them. And if you do, it’s hard to get 
more than two people involved in a 
conversation at once. Because you all 
have to be able to see each other to 
tell what they’re saying, and your 
field of vision is limited. 

It makes no sense. IRC is better. 
2D chat environments like The Palace 
are better. Just because the technolo- 
gy is cool does not mean people are 
going to use it, unless it provides a 
better experience than less cool alter- 
natives. 

3D isn’t even a solution to a tech- 
nical problem; it’s a technology 
pushed for the sake of technical 
coolness. It creates additional techni- 
cal problems. 

The problem isn’t technical. The 
problem is design. 


It Ain't the Motion, It's the Meat 


Gaming Is Social 

Long, long ago, in the depths of 
prehistory—that is, before Pong— 
games were a social activity. People 
got together to play Bridge or Poker 
or Monopoly or Dungeons & 
Dragons to chat and socialize and 
have a fun activity to do together. 
Even head-to-head games that 
require concentration and discourage 
table talk—like Chess or board 
wargames—were social, because 
you'd invite a friend to play with 
you, and the game was an excuse to 
get together. 

Solitaire games existed, but they 
were the aberration, not the norm, 
and everyone viewed them as a poor 
substitute for the real thing, some- 
thing to kill a little time when bored. 

Then came the PC. PC games had 
to be solitaire; one screen, one key- 
board. Sure, there were “hotseat” ver- 
sions where you'd take a turn and let 


the next player sit down, but nobody 
played them much. 

And PC games were fun, because 
you could play them anytime, you 
didn’t have to get friends together. 
And for other reasons, too, but the 
point is this: 

Because of a technical problem- 
the inherently single-user nature of 
the personal computer-the develop- 
ment of computer gaming has been 
warped, in ways computer game 
developers only dimly comprehend. 

Once upon a time, our image of 
gamers was a bunch of people sitting 
around talking and playing cards. 
Now, it’s a solitary adolescent twitch- 
ing a joystick in front of a flickering 
screen. 

That’s going to change. The 
Internet is going to change it. 
Because networks allow games to 
return to their natural form. 

On the Net, it ain’t the motion on 
your screen that makes a game better 
than what you can play off the net; 
it's the meat on the other end of the 
wire—the people you compete 
against and ally with and talk to. 


The Internet is Social 

People’s perception of the Internet 
has been warped by the nature of the 
World Wide Web. The Web is a pub- 
lishing medium; what’s up there is up 
there, and it’s static. Yes, CGIs can 
customize, but HTML itself is non- 
interactive. Or rather, it permits only 
the most modest of interaction: click 
this link, go somewhere else. 

But the Web is not the Net. The 
Net is the Web, plus email, chat, ftp 
and gopher, push technology, Java, 
and every- 
thing that is 
to come. 

The Net is 
a medium 
that allows 
everyone to 
communicate 
with every- 
one. It is not 
a publishing 
medium, 
although it 
can be used 
for publish- 
ing. It is not 
TV, which is inherently one-to-many. 
It is many-to-many. 

The single Net service people use 
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most is not the Web. It’s e-mail. And 
chat, newsgroups and other bulletin 
board systems come close. 

In other words, what people use 
the Net for most is socialization: 
communication with friends and 
strangers, who often become friends. 

The Internet, in other words, is 
ideally suited to gaming-gaming as it 
was historically and shall be again, 
gaming as a social activity. Its techni- 
cal limitations are not problems to be 
solved, because its very existence 
solves the gravest technical limitation 
of computer gaming. 


What Wouldn't Suck 


Okay. So if this is true—if social- 
ization is key—how do we create 
online games that don’t suck? 

By playing to the medium’s 
strength, instead of trying to solve its 
technical limitations. 

By promoting socialization, of 
course. 


Diplomacy 

You want players to communicate. 
You have to give them something to 
communicate about—something 
more than “hah hah, I got you!”, 
Which is about all Doom players say 
to each other. 

Every paper game designer knows 
how to do this, because they’ve been 
dealing with the issue forever. 

You allow and encourage diplo- 
macy. 

That’s simple: you build in ways 
that players can help as well as hin- 
der each other. And you make the 
game sufficiently diverse that there 
are times and reasons for players to 
do so. Then, 
they need to 
negotiate, to 
make deals, 
to backstab 
and betray. 
Ideally, you 
construct the 
game so that 
permanent 
alliances are 
rare (Stellar 
Crisis is 
weak on this 
point) so that 
players must 
always continue talking, to keep their 
allies in line and persuade their 
Opponents to betray one another. 


Social Structure 

In a game with more than a hand- 
ful of players, give them a social 
structure. Give them neighbors or 
liege lords; create groups to which 
different players belong; allegiances 
and hierarchies. In short, make talking 
to other players vital to success in the 
game; and build into the game a rea- 
son for each player to talk to specific 
other players. 

You can build a whole game 
about a social structure, if you want. 
And people have: the Society for 
Creative Anachronism is a whole 
meta-game of social climbing among 
people with faux Medieval titles. It 
would work on the Net. And will, if 
I can get the budget. 
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Communicate! 

Build in facilities for communica- 
tion. That means in-game chat for 
realtime games. Messaging. Bulletin 
boards. E-mail exchange. Whatever 
vou can provide to allow and 
encourage talk. 

That means the bulletin board 
shouldn’t be external to the game: 
bulletin board participation should be 
part of the game. Chat shouldn't be 
external; chat should be built into the 
client or screen. 

And it means building the game 
so that people have the time to chat. 
You could add a chat line to Doom, 
for instance, but people would never 
use it: the game is too fast-paced, too 
edge-of-the-seat for a player to stop 
what he’s doing and type in a line of 
text. He’d just get killed. 

You need to design for the 
demands of communication. Not inci- 
dentally, that implies slower paced 
games. Which is good: you solve the 
latency issue at a single stroke. 


Virtual Community 

You want people to play the game 
more than once; you want them to 
return again and again, to make 


friends with other players, to discover 


new nuances to the game, to assist 
you with further developments. 

You need to create a virtual com- 
munity, a place where people hang 
out, socialize, and play. That implies 
continual participation by the game 
operators. It implies openness to 
your customers. It implies bulletin 
boards and scheduled chats and 
leader boards and tournaments. It 
implies a whole slew of things: and 


enough has been written about virtu- 
al communities that I don’t need to 
go into it here. 

But it’s vital to get out of the “Gold 
Master to shrink wrap, then sit back 
and cash the checks” mentality. A suc- 
cessful online game is a game that is 
continually refined, from a company 
that’s open to and engages its cus- 
tomers, and allows them, nay encour- 
ages them, to engage each other. 

The Internet is about communica- 
tion, and not just among players. 


Meta-Game: Whazzat? 

The game of Baseball is played by 
two Opposing teams of nine in nine 
innings. The meta-game of Baseball 
is the season; what goes on in an 
individual game is far less important, 
to the team and to the fans, than 
What transpires over the course of 
the year. The goal of the game is to 
make more runs than the opposing 
team; the goal of the meta-game is to 
win the World Series. 

The game of Magic: The Gathering 
is played by two opposing players, 
each with a deck of cards. The meta- 
game of Magic is played by an entire 
group of friends who trade cards and 
spend hours thinking about their 
decks and how to improve them. The 
goal of the game is to reduce your 
opponent's life points to zero; the 
goal of the meta-game is to really, 
really impress your friends with what 
a clever player you are and what 
great decks you've constructed. 

Meta-games, when they work, are 
compelling. They draw together an 
entire community of people, far 
beyond the participants in a single 
game. They provide a reason to 
obsess about the game, to think 
about strategy, to study it. 

That means using more than the 
tools you use to create a non-game 
virtual community. It means thinking 
about creating a structure around the 
game that allows all players of the 
game, anywhen and anywhere, to 
interact with other players. 

How do you do that? 

You could use a sports-team 
metaphor. You could use a military 
metaphor (the game is the mission, 
the meta-game the war). You could 
make the social hierarchy the meta- 
game, and social climbing performed 
in individual games. 

There’s a million ways to do it. 
But you need to think it through 


from the game’s inception: it can’t be 
an afterthought. And no, bulletin 
boards and leader boards are not 


enough. 


Is That All It Takes? 


You ll notice I haven’t talked 


about a lot of issues: realtime versus 


turn-based, 
thousands of 
players ver- 
sus a handful, 
server-based 
or client-to- 
client, client 
software or 
playable in 
the browser. 

All of that 
has an impact 
on the kind 
of game you 
want to 
design. But 
they're tech- 
nical issues. 
every one, 
Choose a 
model, I 
don’t care; 
but if you 
want to make 
it work on 
the Net, you 
need to think 
about how 
players com- 
municate, 
That’s what’s 
key, that’s 
what’s vital, 
that’s what 
the medium 
is all about, 

And I 
haven't talked 
about busi- 
ness model, 
either. No 
one nas a 
model that’s 
proven to 
work, yet, 
but I'm not 
sure it mat- 
ters, 

Cpeate 2 
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Unfortunately for the industry, Greg 
is almost completely on target. It is 
very difficult to do justice to both 
stand-alone and large scale multi- 
player mediums in one game, and 
most online games today are funda- 
mentally disappointing at some 
level. Game developers and publish- 
ers need to play to the strength of 
the online medium, and Greg 
squarely nails the important aspects 
of socialization and communica- 
tion. I have some disagreement, 
however, with his “Create a com- 
pelling game, and they will come” 
as my experience is that it is not 
quite that easy. 

Gordon Walton 


Greg is right. Unfortunately, none of 
the fine people who actually fund 
these games are going to listen. | 
know; I and every one of Greg's asso- 
ciates have been trying for over 10 
years. They love phrases such as 
“brand names!” and “3D!” It does- 
n't matter showing them revenue 
figures that prove online games con- 
taining the elements Greg notes 
make ten times the money of other 
online games. No matter that Dark 
Sun, the one true online game on 
TEN, outperforms Hasbro’s online 
versions of Scrabble and Risk hands- 
down. No matter that Air Warrior on 
AOL, at $1.99 per hour, had over 
double the simultaneous players 
each night that all of Mplayer has 
had on it’s best night. The people 
making the spending decisions real- 
ly don’t have a clue what makes a 
good game or understand that good 
steak sells better than good sizzle. 
Jessica Mulligan 


compelling game, and they will 


come. 


Start from false design premises, 
and you’re doomed from the start. *® 
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Bad iiees for 


speedboats. 


People who want liners should design them as liners. Unfortunately, 


all realize they DO want liners. 


Richard Bartle co- 
wrote the first MUD 
in the late 1970s, 
and has been 
involved in the on- 
line games industry 


ever since. He has a 
PhD in artificial intelligence, and 
won't let anyone forget it. He lives 
with his wife, two children and 
stable of computers in a village 
just outside Colchester, England. 


richard@thecursor.com 


Multi-player Games 


ulti-player games are like ocean liners, but game developers are used 
to creating speedboats. Consequently 


, they tend to make their games 


multi-player by adding more seats. Not only does the resulting vessel 
fail to capture the magic of a cruise, it also loses a lot of what's 


fun about 
they don't 


Currently, multi-player games available 
in shops are, with a few honorable 
exceptions, of the peer-to-peer type. 
These are the speedboats with extra 
seats. Some work very, very well, but 
most don't cut it. I have stacks of games 
with “multi-player” and “head-to-head” 
stickers on the boxes that are worthless 
when played that way. Nevertheless, the 
success Of a few encourages on the rest. 
Everyone knows multi-player games are 
inherently more fun, right? 

Well, they are and they aren’t. The 
games that got “multi-player” the reputa- 
tion of being an order of magnitude bet- 
ter than “single-player” are the ocean 
liners. People will (and do) play the 
same one for very long periods. Diablo 
and Command & Conquer may have 
had their lifetimes extended because of 
their excellent multi-player options, but 


will they last 10 years? I'd bet against. How about Gemstone III? It’s over 


halfway there already. 


These liner-like games are not more fun simply because they have more seats; 


they are more fun because you can get up and 


walk around and talk to the 


other passengers, or attend events which are nothing to do with the journey 
itself. THAT is what makes multi-player attractive. The experience of being con- 
tinually beaten by people who spend all their spare time honing their skills is 


completely UNattractive. 


So if you want to design a multi-player game that has more going for it than 
just seats, what should you do? That’s up to you, you’re the game designer. 


However, 


Bad Idea #1 


here are some things you should NOT do: 


“If 50 simultaneous players is good and 500 is better, then 5,000 must be absolute- 


ly fantastic!” 


No. If people want to be nobodies, they can play Real Life. 

To handle these kinds of numbers in a single game, you have to pax kage 
players up into smaller communities so individuals CAN feel “known” to their 
peers. A 5,000-player game becomes a 20-community game, where each com- 
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munity is 250 simultaneous players. 
Write a better game for 250 players, 
and run 20 copies of it. 


Bad Idea #2 


“The strange, acid-burn spots are all 
that’s left of Cooper. Can you discover 
the alien's weak spot, before it dis- 


solves the entire crew?” 

If people can play your game 
only once, it’s a loser. Even if you 
charge them premium rates, say $30 
for 2 hours, your development costs 
will still take forever to recover. 
Worse, how do you stop those who 
have already played from playing it 
again and spoiling it for everyone 
else? 

Open-endedness is absolutely 
imperative. Puzzles are by definition 
closed-ended. 


Bad Idea #3 
“Each session is for 50 players, and 


lasts 1 hour 20 minutes.’ 
Players want to play these games 
whenever they feel like it, and they 


want to play for whatever length of 


[ly Hauksdottir 


Caro 


time they feel like. If you insist they igrates What is “old hat,” it won't last 


all start simultaneously or play for a When it becomes old hat itself. The 
certain period, no-one will play at all. biggest-earning multi-player games 
If the game won't work with less out there are text-based! 
than a certain number of players, 
then it’s not GOING to work. 


Bad Idea #9 


“Once we've got one game up and run- 


ning, we can start on the next.” 
Multi-player games are not seeds 


Bad Idea #4 

“A body has been found by the East 
River. A man in a wheelchair was seen 
shortly afterwards, tying something to 
a piece of scaffolding. Was this the vic- 
tim’s missing silk handkerchief?” 


Multi-player games involve social- 


you stick in the soil and forget about 
until they turn into a flower. Rather, 
they re puppies you have to lavish 
: care and attention and meat-flavored 
E toothpaste on in order to make them 
grow up healthy. The income stream 
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izing. If there are barriers, you lose 


is constant and long-lasting, but run- 


the benefit of having a multi-player ning the games is itself a commit- 


game. Detective or other investigative ment. 


Bad Idea #6 


“A world so vast it will take you ten 
hours to walk from one side to the 


other!” 
And how long to meet another 


genres are particularly renowned for 
making lousy multi-player games 
Bad Idea #10 

“Hello, AOL? Can you give me the num- 
ber of the person | should call about 


putting my game on your service?” 
It depends: how many of your 


(Modus Operandi is the paradigm). 


Bad Idea #5 
“File a bug report, we'll patch it after 


the launch.’ 
When a multi-player game crash- 


player? 
children were you planning to sacri- 

Bad Idea #7 os 

“It's about the environment. It's about 

peace. It has dolphins. It has baby dol- 

phins. People will love it!” 


es, you have more than one irate 
player on your hands; you have 
maybe 200, all of whom are on the 


Conclusion 


The pio- 
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phone right now to their friends 
telling them what a flaky game you 


have. 
When your system crashes, you 
have to drop EVERYTHING to stop it 


from recurring. Crash effects are mea- 


sured in units of players-lost-per- 


minute. 


Multi-player games have to have a 
shared world which sufficient num- 
bers of people will find interesting 
enough to spend money on being 
allowed into. Just because YOU like 
17th Century Venetian politics, or 
Pacific island botany, or Richmal 
Crompton’s short stories, that doesn't 


neer multi- 
player games 
which gave 
the concept 
its reputation 
for intensity 
of experi- 
ence and 


As always, the good doctor suc- 
cinctly lays out the fundamentals 
for designing a great multiplayer 
game. He and Greg Costikyan 
ought to collaborate on a game; it 
would probably make money for 


20 years. 


Jessica Mulligan 


mean everyone else does. Multi-play- addictiveness 


er games aren't biased toward sci- afe not thé 
ence fiction and fantasy for nothing. multi-player games most developers 
are producing at the moment. 
Eventually, they will be. Get your 


Bad Idea #8 


“This game uses graphics so state-of- 


the-art it can’t fail.” 
Until those graphics are no longer 


game out there first, while everyone 
else is still having bad ideas. *® 


state-of-the-art? Gameplay is impor- 
tant in multi-player games; you can’ 
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< bribe your way past it by throwing 
> people eye candy. If your game den- 
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Take the Online Gaming 
Social Aptitude Test 


Are there game playing personality styles? 


nline games are on every- 
body’s lips these days, but 
should YOU play them? 

It can be a hassle to synchronize 


Jim Durkin holds a 
PhD anda 
Psychologist’s 
License but identifies 
professionally as a 
Paradigmatist, a stu- 
dent of changing 


paradigms. He founded 
Collaboration Laboratories to 
develop collaborative software to 
help groups and teams gauge 
their progress in the process of 
converging on consensus. 


psych@thecursor.com 


watches, make the call to your ISP, 
and then hope people you will actu- 
ally enjoy playing against will be 
online when you are. Some are 
addicted already: for them online 
games are more than worth the trou- 
ble. How about you? Would you find 
them worthwhile? Or, if you’re 
designing a game for online play, 
what kind of people do you think 
will find it worthwhile? And is there a 
way to broaden the appeal of your 
game to many more people? 


As you interact with others, you 
will notice they show a consistency. 
They may behave differently in differ- 
ent situations, yet a characteristic 
style eventually emerges. A confirmed 
“optimist” may see some bright side 
of a devastating defeat, while an 
inveterate “pessimist” might somehow 
find a way to denigrate their victory. 
We have personalities! 

Psychologists have constructed 
instruments (paper-and-pencil tests 
mostly) to measure people along a 
broad range of personality styles, or 
variables. 

Some people consider the 
Intelligence Quotient (IQ) such a per- 
sonality variable. Another dimension 
of human personality is 
Authoritarianism: the tendency to see 
others as either above or below one- 
self in rank, as opposed to seeing 
others as equal. Do people really 
exhibit such unified personality styles 
as High (Low) Authoritarianism in 
their daily lives? The answer is yes. 
Experiments have shown people who 
score high on the Authoritarian Scale 
tend to exhibit more racism and sex- 
ism than people who score low. 

Might a person who scores high 
in, say, Authoritarianism play games 
in a different style than low scorers? 
We don’t know because it’s never 
been tested. It does not seem likely; 
after all, your joystick-driven tank, 
Duke, plane, or avatar is probably 


maintains its position as the largest 
Internet gaming system in the world as it 
issues its 200,000" serial number in 1998. 
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“created equal” to mine in the game, 
so Authoritarianism would seem irrel- 
evant. But is there ANOTHER per- 
sonality trait out there that DOES sig- 
nificantly differentiate one gaming 
style from another? We think there 
may be, and we have a specific trait 
in mind. 

The test offered here measures 
what we call Collaborability. Note 
that there are no right or wrong 
answers to any of the questions: their 
purpose is to elicit what makes you 
comfortable when interacting with 
others. The instrument was devel- 
oped to help explain group dynamics 
in the context of the workplace and 
family units. At least as interesting as 
what it says about you as an individ- 
ual is what it suggests may occur 
when you interact with others—as in 
playing a game—who differ in their 
Collaborability scores. 

When you are ready, go to the 
Cursor website at www.thecursor.com 
and respond to each of the following 
questions. When you are done, your 
score Will be computed and displayed 
for you with a brief explanation. The 
results of all tests will be confidential, 
but the aggregate results will be 
made publicly available. Next issue, I 
will explain more about what the test 
measures, how it does it, what your 


own score means, and some implica- 
tions that this research in clinical psy- 
chology has for online games. ® 


ONLINE GAMING 


Read over each item and mark the degree to which you personally 
agree or disagree with the policies, practices, or attitudes described. 


The best way to handle people is to tell them what they want to 
hear. 


When asking someone to do something for you it's best to give 
real reasons for wanting it rather than giving reasons that carry 
more weight. 


Anyone who completely trusts anyone else certainly asks for trou- 
ble. 


It is hard to get ahead without cutting corners here and there. 
Honesty is the best policy in all cases. 


It's safest to assume that all people have vicious streaks that will 
come out if they are given a chance. 


Never tell anyone the real reason you did something, unless it is 
useful to do so. 


One should take action only when sure it is morally right. 
It is wise to flatter important people. 


All in all, it is better to be humble and honest than important and 
dishonest. 


Barnum was very wrong when he said there’s a sucker born every 
minute. 


People suffering from incurable diseases should have the choice 
of being painlessly put to death. 


It is possible to be good in all respects. 
Most people are basically kind and good. 
There is no excuse for lying to someone else. 


Most men forget more easily the death of their father than the 
loss of their property. 


Most people who get ahead in the world lead clean, moral lives. 


Generally speaking, men won't work unless they are forced to do 
SO. 


The biggest difference between most criminals and other people 
is they're stupid enough to get caught. 


Most men are brave. 


Go to www.thecursor.com for your score 
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The Rules of the Game 


have noticed something about 


the majority of people who begin 


using technology in any artistic 
endeavor: their end product often 
makes less of an artistic statement 


than a technological one. They add 
functionality because they can. They 
think about the design from the com- 
puter’s point of view: the more for- 


ward-thinking seek to exploit the 


Darren Reid is the 
Lead Instructor for 
NBCC Miramichi’s two 
year Electronic Game 
Design program. His 
checkered past 
includes stints as a 
professional photogra- 
pher and graphic artist. In 1989 he 
left his job at a publishing house to 
form one of New Brunswick’s first 
computer multimedia companies, 
Innovision. He is an award-winning 
animator and producer, as well as 
an experienced programmer. He 
has way too many hobbies for a 
grown man, and reads too much. 
His office is considered one of the 
finest examples of the sedimentary 
layer horizontal file system, and his 
door is always open. 


darren@thecursor.com 


powers of the box; the rest just try to 
use the gee-whiz tools they own. 3D 
artists refer to this as “chrome ball on 


checkered floor” thinking, from the 
kind of scene beginning animators 
often create and then ooooh and 
abhhhh over. Something is funda- 
mentally more important than pro- 
duction values: rules of the game. 


What I refer to is the mechanics of 
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the game, not the written manual: 
what happens deep inside the 
machine when the player (or Al) tries 
to do something. The easiest genre 
for example’s sake is strategy/war 
games, which is why I focused on 
them when I designed a couple of 
new courses last summer for the 
Electronic Game Design program 
here at N.B.C.C. Miramichi, and why 
I used a tactical science-fiction battle 
as the basis for a six-day workshop 
on game mechanics. 

First of all, let’s try to forget we’re 
designing a COMPUTER game. The 
presence of the machine will intrude 
on our deliberations from time to 
time, but try not to spend much time 
thinking about computers. Let’s “half- 
pretend” we’re designing some other 
sort of game, one that can use maps, 
miniature figures, cards, dice, card- 
board counters — any and all of the 
above and more. 

What's the first thing to do? 
Research, of course. There’s no sense 
reinventing the wheel, and now that 
we are NOT making just a computer 
game, there are a lot of games to 
look at. The game of Go, for exam- 
ple, is 3,000-odd years old, and con- 
tains many lessons for the would-be 
designer; as the oldest known “game” 
there have to be reasons behind its 
continued popularity. The strategy 
wargame pedigree follows through 
chess and miniatures rules, and then 
explodes into the twentieth century 
with board and card games based on 
battles and warfare. There’s lots here. 

The first big boardgame company 
to successfully publish wargames was 
Avalon Hill, who began in 1958. 
While their early efforts are consid- 
ered very dated in terms of rules 
mechanics by today’s standards, 
being familiar with them allows us to 
note the evolution that occurred over 
time. By studying the differences in 
the rules between old games and 
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their newer counterparts, we can see 
critical areas of fine- tuning. 

One example is the 1964 classic 
Afrika Korps and its Zones Of Control. 
In many older games units exerted a 
large influence over the terrain adja- 
cent to them on the map. Afrika 
Korps was typical, forcing enemy units 
to halt movement upon entering this 
ZOC and also forcing them to initiate 
combat. More modern games began 
reducing the influence that a ZOC 
had on enemy pieces, allowing them 
to pay extra movement points to con- 
tinue on and allowing them the 
option of not starting a fight 
(although the defender might choose 
to do so). Many games eventually 
dropped the notion of ZOCs altogeth- 
er, some because they wished for a 
more fluid battlefield with more possi- 
bilities for maneuver, some just 
because they could use more appro- 
priate structural changes to get the 
same effects. Columbia Games’s 
Rommel in the Desert covered the 
same theater of operations as Afrika 
Korps but used much larger hexes 
(hexagonal spaces for movement, 
comprising the map) and required 
battles be fought inside the hex rather 
than between two adjacent hexes. 

Another important wargame com- 
pany was Simulations Publications, 
Inc. (SPD). Started by renowned game 
designer Jim Dunnigan in 1969, SPI 
was supposed to achieve market pen- 
etration by advertising in Strategy 6 
Tactics magazine. As it happened, 
S&T went bust before SPI got off the 
ground. Jim found himself in a pre- 
carious position, as the only other 
game magazine was The General, 
published by his competition, Avalon 
Hill, and they didn’t allow other com- 
panies to advertise. The only solution 
was for SPI to publish S&T them- 
selves, and from there it was a natur- 
al progression to publishing their 
games by including one in every 


Go board sizes, and how that 
impacts tactical and strategic 


game design & scenarios 


The game of Go has been around for 
a long time, but the rules have stayed 
pretty much the same. The major 
change has been in the size of the 
board, which has fluctuated over time. 
The search for the perfect board size is 
an interesting study in balance. If the 
board is quite small, the game 
becomes completely tactical, and play 
quickly degenerates into joseki, or 
memorized sequences of best moves. 
Make the board a little larger and the 
game opens up a bit, but there still is 
not enough space to properly develop 
Strategic play. For a while Go was 
played on boards of 21x21 lines, but 
the strategies available were too wide 
open and offered too many possibili- 
ties. The final size of 19x19 offers just 
the right blend of strategy and tactics. 
The lesson? There are no “arbitrary” val- 
ues in a good game; the structural pos- 
sibilities should be fine-tuned decisions 
designed to arrive at the desired gam- 
ing experience. Sometimes you will find 
yourself constrained by system 
resources, so that for example you feel 
that you cannot make the map as large 
as you would like. Three options are 
available then: (1) make your game for 
future systems, (2) hire that genius pro- 
grammer who can defy system limita- 
tions, or (3) redesign other elements of 
the structure of the game to achieve 
the proper balance. If you opt for #3, 
be prepared for a longer than normal 
play-testing period. 


issue of the magazine. S&T still does 
this, although SPI is long gone. 

The result of all this was some far- 
reaching consequences for game 
design. SPI published over 300 
games; they had to be prolific to 
keep up with the semi-monthly mag- 
azine. And they received excellent 
feedback on each game through 
detailed reader survey cards that an 
exceptionally large number of sub- 
scribers religiously sent in: they 
allowed you not only to comment on 
games, but to vote for the topics of 
new games. This high-volume/fast- 
feedback mechanism allowed SPI to 
refine ideas for rules mechanics at a 
rapid pace. 

Still, early SPI games owed a lot to 
Avalon Hill designs; compare SPI’s 
19760 Panzergruppe Guderian 


(PGG) with Afrika Korps. PGG 
uses similar ZOCs and a similar 
retreat mechanism; units forced to 
retreat are moved by the opposing 
player, and he may choose to break 
up a stack of units and retreat them 
to different hexes. This rule was sup- 
posed to represent the chaos of 
forced withdrawals. PGG did offer a 
very important variation on the 
retreat rules of Afrika Korps, 
though, in that you could choose to 
lose a unit or two (or part of a unit’s 
strength) instead of retreating, allow- 
ing you to model a stiff defense in 
the face of adversity. PGG’s most 
important design feature was some- 
thing else: the Soviet forces were 
“untried” — had never fought in bat- 
tle—so they were of unknown 
strength to BOTH players until they 
actually engaged in combat. This fea- 
ture was no doubt mostly responsible 
for PGG’s instant status as a classic, 
and yet no computer game I can 
think of today has ever used that par- 
ticular design idea. 

We've studied some of the games 
made before computers arrived on 
the scene (and a bunch after). What 
do we see? 

What I notice first of all is that 
when I design a boardgame the 
important rules are the interactive 
ones, not passive formulae and data. 
The difference between a 3 or a 4 on 
an armor penetration table may not 
be too significant to game play, but 
the difference between being forced 
to retreat and allowing you to take 
losses instead is huge. The decisions 
allowed the player are the most 
important factor governing their 
enjoyment of the game: too few and 
they feel like they have no control 
over events; too many are over- 
whelming. If there are many deci- 
sions but they don’t really affect the 
game very much, it’s the same as too 
few decisions (only worse); if some 
options are instead overwhelmingly 
important they may overshadow the 
rest of the game, ruining the “rich- 
ness” of the game and unbalancing it 
in the process. 

Another point that becomes imme- 
diately obvious when you design 
non-computer games is their turn- 
based nature. Now, with all the inter- 
est in real-time games on the com- 
puter, why would anyone want to 
expend gray matter on turn-based 


game mechanisms? Can you say 
“high latency Internet games”? 

Turn-based games are natural for 
the Internet, and the wealth of turn 
mechanisms available in boardgames 
transfers easily to the new medium. 
As an example of the variations and 
uses they may be suited for, consider 
the impulse system developed by 
Courtney Allan for the Avalon Hill 
game Storm Over Arnhem. The game 
represents the fairly static situation of 
house-to-house fighting in a very 
small area, and as such is a battle of 
attrition. Courtney's problem was 
making the players feel like they 
were “doing something,” allowing 
them to interact with the game while 
not promoting any unbalancing of 
the situation. He achieved his aim 
partly through the use of a turn sys- 
tem consisting of multiple impulses, 
where each player is allowed to 
move some or all of the units in any 
one area, and then the next player 
may do the same. Units which move 
or engage in combat are “spent” and 
can only defend until the start of the 
next turn; they may not be moved in 
a future impulse that turn. This had 
two major effects on the game: (1) 
The players were frequently moving 
units, constantly changing the situa- 
tion and reacting to changes imposed 
by the opponent; (2) The players had 
an extra decision to make: when to 
move certain units. They could be 
moved early in the turn to take 
advantage of the current situation: 
you could fire on some enemy units, 
hoping to eliminate some or force a 
retreat; or they could be held back as 
a reserve either to parry an oppo- 
nent’s later actions or to take advan- 
tage of a developing situation. 

The result of these effects is that 
the players did indeed feel they were 
doing something, even though the 
battle being modeled was evolving 
very slowly. 

There are endless rules available 
to a game designer; the trick is to 
find the proper fit for the situation 
being modeled. One could do a lot 
worse than forgetting about the com- 
puter for a while, learning from cen- 
turies of designers past, and concen- 
trating on adapting and inventing 
mechanisms that give the player the 
simple, elegant, yet rich feeling of a 
classic game. & 
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Fun By the Numbers: 


Are We Having Fun Yet? 


6G un” is a slippery quality. 
Most designers take for 


granted that a game has to 
be fun and make a conscious effort to 
make sure it happens. Unfortunately, 


their fun often gets lost somewhere 
between those caffeine and pepper- 


oni induced ideas and the last minute 


rush to master the damn thing and 
get it out the door. This problem is 


James F. Dunnigan has designed 
over a hundred games in a career 
dating back to the 1960s. More 
recently he applied his game 
design-honed analytical skills to the 
mundane task of making money in 
the stock market, successfully. A 
very abbreviated list of his works 
includes Hundred Years War (1992, 


online, for up to 300 players), 
Empires of the Middle Ages (1980), 
Panzergroup Guderian (1976), Tank 
(1974), Sniper (1973), Foxbat & 
Phantom (1973), PanzerBlitz 
(1970), and Up Against the Wall, 
Motherfucker (1969). 


Dunnigan@thecursor.com 


not new. Even before computer 


games came along it was possible for 
the fun to be trampled out of a game 


in the rush to ship it. 


But in a computer game, unlike a 


manual one, no single person has 
control over both (a) what is going 
into the game and (b) how all that 
effort comes across to the player. 
Computer games are much more a 
team effort, and too often nobody 
retains enough control to keep the 


fun in. I’ve designed a hundred or so 
games, and although only a few were 
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computer based, I’ve found the com- 
puter platform is the most difficult to 
create unfailingly fun products on. 

There’s got to be a better way. 
There probably isn’t, but just in case 
here are a few areas to tread carefully 
on. 


1. Figure out how much fun you can 
afford, and try not to sacrifice it to 


solve other development problems. 

Computer game development 
spends most of its money on graphics 
and sound. Design of the game itself 
comprises 5-10% of 
the cost. Thus the 
design effort gets 
about as much 
respect as the screen- 
writer does during 
the making of 
movies. 


2. Find out what 
design elements in 
your game enhance 
fun, and which put a 


damper on things. 
Once you've 
staked out its budget, 
how do you describe 
“fun,” much less 
define it. I generally 
go with the “addic- 
tion” interpretation: if 
a game keeps people at it for hours, 
something's gotta be turning them 
on. So look for the addictive ele- 
ments as well as those that drag the 
action down. To keep the fun ele- 
ments in your sights you also need a 
constant supply of fresh testers; this 
way you avoid inbreeding during 
game testing. Finally, you’ve got to 
beware of Designer Hubris, especially 
if you don't have much design expe- 
rience: this finds a person thinking 
that because they got the power they 
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also got the talent. It don’t always 
work that way. 


3. Defining Fun. 

Looking for addiction is all well 
and good, but how do you actually 
identify it? Any gamer pondering this 
for a moment will recall items that 
were fun in a particular game. What 
any single player construes as fun, 
however, varies with individual pref- 
erence; not every gamer buys every 
game. Nevertheless, a few “fun” items 
constitute the majority of what turns 


on all gamers: 


M Action. The first 
computer games 
emphasized being 
actively involved at all 
times. The first was 
PONG, and in the last 
few years the concept 
of continuous action 
has been added to 
many others. 

M@ Puzzles. In 
many of the first PC 
games the player had 
to type in questions, 
read the computers 
answers, and basically 
solve puzzles. 

H Exploring. 
Another early feature 
of PC games was the 
ability to explore an 
unknown territory to discover good- 
ies and adventures. 

M@ Collecting and Building. The 
player has explored the unknown 
and—lo and behold—found stuff. 
Some items are useful while others 
are a bother and a few are even dis- 
astrous, making the entire enterprise 
a very sporting proposition. 
Sometimes the useful ones can be 
combined to produce even more use- 
ful things. The original role-playing 
games (including some predating 


Dungeons & Dragons) used this 
angle of collecting things and build- 
ing up your character to drive the 
entire game. 

@ Strategy. Even the simplest 
game—chess, for example, or even 
checkers—have a strategic element 
for players who can think beyond the 
immediate situation. Some games 
emphasize strategy, but all games are 
subject to its use. 

M@ Conflict. All games are com- 
petitive to one degree or another, but 
some make conflict a central element. 
Wargames are the most obvious 
example. Direct conflict “gets the 
blood going,” making it one of the 
more popular fun elements. 

@ Surprises. One of the most dif- 
ficult elements to put in a game is 
surprise, because even the most lack- 
adaisical players will be anticipating 
what a game will do next. Nothing 
improves a game more than the abili- 
ty to truly surprise. This is much easi- 
er to do in computer games than in 
paper games, incidentally. 

M@ Achievement. All games 
include a way to recognize player 
accomplishment. The more you can 
do this the better the game will be 
received. This is basically stroking the 
player. It never hurts to do that, no 
matter what fun element you are 
working on. The list can go on, but 
you get the idea. 


4. Set up procedures to keep track of 
how much fun is surviving in your game 


as it struggles towards a ship date. 

This is a tough one. How do you 
keep track of something that was so 
difficult to define in the first place? 
First of all, you’ve got to quantify 
your fun elements, or at least identify 
them, and do so in writing at the out- 
set. If you don’t, opinion scattered 
among individual development team 
members and management will do it 
for you. 

These opinions are likely to (a) 
conflict, ultimately and inevitably, 
and (b) fade in the face of more 
seemingly important items—like get- 


ting the 3D library debugged before 


WE HAVE THE CLIENTS 


WE HAVE THE CANDIDATES 


WE’RE THE PROFESSIONALS 


mastering—unless they exist in black 
and white somewhere in the spec. 

Make a list of the fun elements. 
Then note which game elements sup- 
port each. You can add items like 
how much development resources 
are needed, and an estimate of how 
important every element is to the 
overall success of the game. Does this 
sound complicated? I usually put all 
this on a spreadsheet. The purpose is 
to help you make decisions on how 
to use limited development resources. 

Design resources are less limited, 
and I often “design my way around 
software problems.” This is also a 
way to bring the designer into the 
development process in a highly pro- 
ductive fashion. Too many projects 
come down to two feuding camps: 
the programmers and the designer(s). 
Actually, there is usually a third com- 
batant: the producer. Oh, all right, it 
gets more complicated than that. The 
marketing people, the bean counters, 
and perhaps a few suits intrude. 
Many a game development project 
has come to grief when all these fac- 
tions got brawling and trampled the 
game in the process. 


5. Quantify fun for profit 

The important thing is to use gam- 
ing techniques to build the game 
itself. Too many game designers do 
not practice what they preach. Psst: A 
game is a mathematical system, and it 
must be a good one to work for the 
players. I figured this out before there 
were computer games, and all you 
had to work with was cardboard and 
paper. (“And we liked it!”) By the end 
of my manual game design career, 
circa 1980, I was creating design tools 
in BASIC on PCs; before that I used 
programmable calculators to lay 
down algorithms and perfect them 
before ever implementing them with- 
in an overall design system. Designers 
may not like acknowledging it, but all 
they are doing is arranging algorithms 
and visual elements in a way that will 
grab players. That’s all there is. Some 
designers were reluctant to embrace 
my method, but I have dozens of 


successful games to prove it works. | 
also found the “fun list” approach 
worked as well. 


Enough ruminating. We’ve all seen 
a few disasters. Let's concentrate on 
what will avoid the civil wars that 
probably produced them. By using 
the “Fun Database” and quantifying 
tasks, resources, and goals, you can 
create a tool to achieve peace among 
competing interests on any game 
project. If you don't, then the one 
item you want most—fun—will be 
trampled in the rush to accomplish 
many more obvious but ultimately 


lesser goals. ® 


AUSTIN AIRLIFT 


The following generous souls 
helped launch this magazine as 
“pilots” of the Austin Airlift; ask 
them about it sometime. 

Ellen Guon Beeman of Illusion 
Machines, who—as far as | can 
tell-can do anything, and do it 
well. 

Warren Spector, now of lon 
Storm, a walking “secret weapon” 
of game design. 

Steve Jackson of Steve 
Jackson Games, owners of the 
Ogre license that could single- 
handedly launch another “Mech” 
game dynasty. 

Jimmie Homburg and Dale 
Homburg, two Texans and ace 
artists. 

And Gordon Walton, currently 
senior vice president of entertain- 
ment products at Kesmali 
Corporation: a man who's seen 
more sides of more kinds of pro- 
jects and deals and companies in 
this business than anyone | know, 
and has never stinted in sharing 
the wisdom that comes from them. 
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ou're a game designer who’s 

tired of the same old same 

old. First person point-of-view 
Ninja Frog-Warriors Blasting Magic 

Tanks bores you to tears. (Well, once 
you've beaten it twelve times.) So you 
want to design a game for girls. 
Here’s a fantasy: you’ve got a 

great idea, some innovative gameplay 
notions, a team who'll execute the 


Alex Uttermann has 
been writing profes- 
sionally since 1991. 
Her work has 
appeared in such 
diverse places as the 
Beirut Times, the 


Porter Gulch Review, 3-2-1 
Contact magazine & Computer 
Gaming World. She is the co- 
author with Rusel DeMaria of 
three books on computer gaming 
strategy, including The 11th Hour: 
The Official Strategy Guide. She 
has been designing games and 
consulting on game design since 
1994. 


alex@thecursor.com 


production, a potential publisher ( 
told you this was a fantasy), and a 
decent budget. 

Now what? 

Suggestion #1: If you don't have 
a licensed property that’s fairly hot, 
get one. Remember how incredibly 
brand-loyal girls and women tend to 
be. Look at the track record of exist- 
ing girl games. Learn from Barbie. 

The next challenge is to ensure 
you're talking to an identifiable audi- 
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ow to Make a 
reat Girl Game 


ence of girls. What ages do you think 
will find this game appealing? 
Research suggests very young girls, 
until the age of eight or so, play 
games similar in content to the games 
played by boys of the same age. The 
real dearth of material for girls affects 
a larger audience between the ages 
of, say, ten years and sixteen. 

But the needs of ten-year-olds are 
vastly different from the needs of 
thirteen-year-olds, and are a quantum 
leap from sweet sixteen. How on 
earth can you tell if your game is any 
fun to the targeted bunch of girls 
you're hoping to entertain? 

Suggestion #2: Talk to girls 
around the age you’re hoping to 
design for. Better yet, watch them 
play existing games and have them 
tell you what’s cool and what isn’t. 

Explain your game concepts, with 
pictures and other materials, 
ed—and be prepared to hear their 
honest reactions. If you don’t have a 
surfeit of teenaged or pre-teenaged 
girls in your family or neighborhood, 
setting up a formal focus-testing 
group might be a viable option. It’s 
imperative to hear what’s on the 
minds of thirteen-year-olds—not just 
take wild guesses at what they'll 
think is cool. 

(Another helpful hint: First person 
point-of-view Ninja Frog-Warriors 
Blasting Magic Tanks, with a pink 
flowery WAD, is probably not gonna 
cut it.) 

Once you establish an on-going 


as need- 


connection with a group of girls, be 
prepared for your original game con- 
cepts and play mechanics to change 
drastically. Whatever you walked in 
the door with will most likely be 
taken apart in various places by a 
vociferously critical group in tee- 
shirts and shorts. And braces. If 
you're smart, you'll listen and synthe- 
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size what your audience is looking 
for into your game design. 

Just to recap some of the high 
points that interest girls (uh, and me) 
in electronic gaming: 

b environments that are rich, non- 

linear 

b activities that can be replayed 

b social relating and/or making 

something 

>} mentoring or other characters 

who are consistent. 


The Quest for Environment 

I've been looking back at cartridge 
games that have been popular with 
girls. Mario and Sonic spring to mind, 
but why? Partly because the protago- 
nists in both are attractive and acces- 
sible, sure. Partly because the manip- 
ulation of these characters is fairly 
-asy to learn from the outset. But 
what I keep coming back to (and 
granted, these are linear games) is 
the richness of environments. There’s 
so much to do. There are so many 
secrets to find. 

It's been noted in research that 
female players are not too keen on 
the repetitive aspect of cart games: 
you know, you make a mistake and 
it's baaaaaaack to the beginning of 
the level with you! Yet I’ve observed 
girls playing Sonic and they don’t 
seem at all disturbed by this, so my 
conclusion is that the environments 
and the challenge of the game make 
it worth all the repetition. It doesn’t 
feel like a waste of time. 


The Waste of Time Gripe 
This is a huge complaint often 

heard from girls and women about 
computer games and electronic enter- 
tainment. If it’s boring at all, or is dif- 
ficult to learn initially—requires read- 
ing the manual from cover to cover 
before being able to take a step in 


the world, or is too redundant in 
terms of game mechanics—then for- 
get it. 

Which brings me to an interesting 
point. Girls en masse seem to like 
activities that can be replayed in 
games—providing, of course, the 
results are slightly different each 
time. What may SEEM like a waste of 
time to a game designer, i.e., an 
apparently repetitive activity in the 
midst of a larger gaming environ- 
ment, probably ISN’T considered a 
waste of time by the audience. 
Especially if it’s integrated into the 
environment in a clever way so the 
results of the repetitive activity might 
affect another part of the overall 
Panic. 

It's in tuning and pacing game 
elements like this that your nieces 
will come in oh-so-handy. Just don’t 


call them guinea pigs to their faces. 


The Social Aspects 

It may seem as though I’m advo- 
cating an awful lot of real-time, in- 
person interaction with real teenaged 
girls for you to get a reasonable 
game off the ground... Yup. You 
will actually have to TALK with your 
potential audience, rather than closet- 
ing yourself with a computer and 
designing away. And you'll probably 
need to talk to them and hash out 
ideas along the whole development 
cycle, not just at the beginning of 
your design process. 

My guess (and solemn hope) is 
that by engaging in personal interac- 
tions with girls, you'll start to get a 
handle on the social dynamics that 
persist among young women, and 
begin thinking about how these 
might translate into gaming worlds. 
What may turn out to be satisfying to 
the girls you deal with is that making 
something, either together or alone 


within the context of a game, is of 
great value. 

[ often think of technology as a 
magnet, a central focus that brings us 
together to share common experi- 
ences. Kind of like the campfires of 
old, ripe for the telling of stories, the 
relating of events, the Making of 
S'Mores, the singing of dumb, grating 
songs... well, let’s not take the 
metaphor too far, huh? 

Consistent, persistent worlds are 
of import to girls, and I suspect that 
has a lot to do with the campfire 
comfort. It’s nice to have a familiar 
place to return to; it’s fun to have a 
sense of ritual and consistency in a 
broader context of gaming. Which 
brings me to. . 


The Role of Persistent 
Characters 


Girls and women are notorious for 
re-reading novels and books in 
series. We like to re-visit the charac- 
ters We love. Pre-teenaged and 
teenaged girls are trying to figure out 
their roles: in society at large, in their 
peer groups, in their families, and so 
on. I believe this assessment process 
has a place—a very strong place—in 
electronic entertainment. 

Like other animals, we play to 
rehearse for life. We learn as we go: 
through recreation of real-life situa- 
tions, through fantasy, through 
metaphor. An emotional authenticity 
needs to be present; characters and 
situations need to “ring true” to girls. 
Not to say that these ought to be lit- 
erally and pedantically adapted, but 
the broad strokes need to be present. 
Well-drawn suspense stories, for 
instance, have a very definite appeal 
because of the emotional web that’s 
created around the characters, 
motives, and intrigues. 


mast itn es ee 


I could go on and on about the 


details of how games can be more 


fun for girls than they are at present 


(excepting those few titles that ARE 


designed around girls’ interests), but 


I'll save that for the next article. 


What I can’t stress enough, 


though, is that girls dike their male 


counterparts ) 
are entitled to 
fun and thrills 
and entertain- 
ment through 
electronic 
media. Its 
just a matter 
of honing in 
on what 
KIND of fun 
is fun. All too 
often, girls 
are relegated 
to education- 
al products, 
and they are 
getting the 
not-too-subtle 
message that 
computers 
are really 
only serious 
tools, for seri- 
ous work. 
Yeah, right. 


COMMENTARY 


I notice that when Alex 
refers to “girl games,” she really 
does mean girl games, i.e. 
games for non-adult females. 
The bulk of the industry, howev- 
er, at best applies the term to 
games for females in general, 
and at worst to games that 
grown women buy for them- 
selves. Consequently, many peo- 
ple may think Alex’s more spe- 
cific use is rather quaint. To 
them, I would suggest they con- 
sider who's smarter: the person 
who says what they mean, or 
the person who ignores an 
entire product category merely 
Jor the sake of alliteration. 


Richard Bartle 


I have fun at my computer and 


believe it’s important for other girls 


and women to have a ball at theirs. 


too. Hopefully this game that you 


design — with an appealing license, 


plenty of kibitzing from your female 


family members, and the strong 


desire to try risking a different kind 


of gaming—will contribute to that 


sense of fun being spread to a much, 


much wider market than the current 
one, *® 


Untied We Stand 


Injecting Character into Standing Figures 


6G merch rocked back on his 
S«: and roared with 
laughter.” 

That doesn’t sound much like an 
android! So he shouldn’t look like 
one, either. Androids are never unbal- 
anced; humans often are. Throw your 
characters off-balance to give them a 
unique charm and enhance whatever 


Carolly Hauksdottir 
has been inventing 
games and creating 
worlds since she was 
a small child. She dis- 
covered computer 
games 10 years ago 
and instantly appreciated the 
potential audience. Instead of 
neighborhood children, millions of 
people are invited to play in her 
worlds. Secret codes, mazes, and 
haunted houses have become 
more than a youthful hobby, but a 
way of life. With 26 games, 2 
‘activity” CDs, and work for 4 net- 
works, there are plenty of places 
to play, and more to come! Of 
course, this also means her puns 
are more widely disseminated. 


Hauksdottir@thecursor.com 


mood or motivation you are trying to 
establish. Standing characters don’t 
have to look like plastic dolls out of a 
box, and with a littke work can be liv- 
ing, breathing, thinking, FEELING 
human beings. 


What To Do With a Giant 


Heavy people, not just giants, will 
stand with toes splayed for balance 
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and feet firmly planted, further apart. 
Your 3D model may be hollow, but a 
human isn’t. Take your laughing 
colossus and move his weight way 
back over the heels. His hands 
shouldn't hang squarely in perfect 
ballet position Gyvou know the models 
I mean), but may clutch his heaving 
sides. If you’ve 
your ribs ached, you know where to 
put his hands. Exaggerate the move- 
ments of rocking, breathing, grasping. 
Even if he is not taking deep, gasp- 
ing, sobbing breaths, his chest should 
be noticeably rising and falling. If 
overcome by emotion, he might cry a 
little. If the eyes are tightly closed, a 
bright glint or two at the corners will 
indicate tears welling up. NOW you 
have a giant whose laughter is as out- 
rageously out-sized as is he. You also 
have a memorable character. 
Animation is more than just moving 
a figure around. Even a character who 
doesn’t travel across the screen but 
stays rooted in one place requires ani- 
mation to give him personality. What 
we just did for our giant can be done 


ever laughed until 


for any character in any situation. 


The Same for the Rest of Us: 
Personality, Posture, and Physics 


Weight and center of balance por- 
tray human qualities in many ways. If 
you have mass, you also have 
momentum and inertia to aid your 
animations, even in non-ambulatory 
characters. Determine where your 
character’s center of balance is, based 
on age, personality, rank, job, what- 
ever; then add animations to enhance 
his uniqueness. Work from the gross 
position of the body (center of mass 
in relation to position of feet), 
through the secondary gestures, and 
then add the details. 

A person who keeps his weight 
back might be cold, impersonal, anti- 
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social, or withdrawn. Some people 
prefer to let others deal with the 
world while they keep their distance. 
This could be an elderly widow or 
the head of a multinational corpora- 
tion. A withdrawn person won't read- 
ily make eye contact. His arms may 
be close to his sides. He certainly 
isn’t going to make expansive ges- 
tures. Everything about him should 
be quiet. 

A character could also be reluc- 
tant, or unwilling, or feeling out-of- 
place. So their center of gravity will 
be behind the feet. Imagine an ordi- 
nary person forced into an uncom- 
fortable situation such as negotiating 
with international terrorists or dealing 
with the IRS. No one leans into an 
intimate conversation with an auditor! 
The smile will be forced, the hand- 
shake stiff, the shoulders frozen. 
Someone afraid will also hang back. 
Tuck in the neck and raise the arms 
protectively. A noticeable gulp can 
indicate a suddenly dry mouth. The 
person may be leaning back for many 
reasons; these secondary features 
augment the motivation and help 
establish characters’ vulnerability. 

Suppose you want to convey 
menace. Someone leaning far for- 
ward, well into your personal space, 
will make you less comfortable 
because he really is “in your face.” 
Raise the shoulders, tilt them for- 
ward, and increase their mass. Body- 
builders have a pose called “the 
crab” which is so exaggerated it is 
ugly, but it does show all the mus- 
cles impressively bunched up. Lower 
the head and thrust the lower jaw 
out belligerently. Clench the teeth, 
maybe even grind them. If the hands 
flex a few times as though measuring 
your collar size, it will add to the 
feeling of immediate danger. Moving 
his weight forward over his toes 
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turns this guy into an invader and a 
threat. The aggressive posture rein- 
forces this. The rest of the animation 
(grinding jaws, clenching fists, 
beetling brows) adds drama and 
dimension. 

A person will lean forward at 
other times. An evangelist (whether 
religious, scientific, financial, or politi- 
cal) may get so excited by his mes- 
sage that he forgets social courtesies 
and trespasses into your personal 
space. If you are animating such a 
pitchman, really animate him with 
large, expressive gestures such as jab- 
bing with his glasses or stabbing with 
his hands to make a point. He should 
be talking incessantly as ideas stum- 
ble over each other. If he is constant- 
ly in motion, his victim won't have 
time to think clearly. Such a character 
might also have absent-minded ges- 
tures such as waving a beaker or 
book as though he is unaware he is 
holding anything. An object in the 
hand will extend the gesture without 
exaggerating it too much. You don’t 
want anything mechanical or repeti- 
tious; chaotic movements represent 
ideas half-expressed or themes not 
well thought-out. This is quite differ- 
ent from the well-rehearsed salesman. 


From Personality (Fixed) to 
Attitude (Variable) 


A relaxed person is 
most likely to be stand- 


ing with his weight on 
one side and the other 
foot at an angle. They 
may even have 

crossed 


legs as they lean against a wall or 
doorjamb. Sometimes all the weight 
will be on one foot, and the other 
leg will be bent with perhaps only a 
toe touching for balance. This is a 
very unstable position, and it shows 
the person is either unconcerned or 
distracted and unaware. Most people 
stand with their weight at least slight- 
ly to one side; the more weight you 
move to one foot, the more at ease 
your character will appear. The rest 
of his body should be relaxed as 
well. The shoulders should be down 
and back, the hands calm, the head 
at a slight angle. This person is nei- 
ther at attention nor parade rest, so 
loosen up those shoulders and hips, 
and tilt things a bit in relation to each 
other. 

Suppose your character is a bored 
guard or night-watchman. He may be 
slouched in a doorway instead of 
standing at attention. The shoulders 
wont be squared but at an angle, 
perhaps sideways as well as down. 
The hips will be at an angle, too. The 
weight will be on one side or the 
other. If his feet hurt from standing 
all day, he will probably change 
sides fairly often. He might chew 
gum, crack his knuckles, or twiddle 
some object, but his attention won't 
be on it. 1 once had a professor who 
constantly jiggled golf balls in his 
pocket; we knew his mind wasn't on 
our course! If your character is star- 
ing into space vacantly, it will be 
obvious he doesn't have any present 
concerns. But if he is standing per- 
fectly posed, with that same vacant 
look, it will be obvious he isn’t 
human, either! So give him a bit of 
body language. 
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Animation is Art in 
Four Dimensions: 
Don't Forget the Third 


We have moved the center of 
gravity all around. It can move verti- 
cally as well. In a 3D world, adding 
that third dimension can add even 
more individualism to your creations. 
someone who is loopy-in-love may 
walk with his head in the clouds, but 
even when standing still he will seem 
to float a bit. A person who is happy, 
anticipatory, or eager will also seem 
taller. So keep him on his toes with 
excitement. He may even bounce a 
little depending on age and enthusi- 
asm. Lift the weight, stretch the 
spine, make even the smallest ges- 
tures move vertically to reinforce this 
lightness of being. 

At times a person may wish to 
appear taller than he is. An authority 
figure may wish to loom over his 
subordinates. A child may imitate a 
parent. A graduate or hero may be 
standing as tall as possible. In all 
these cases you can help with the 
illusion of added height, while mak- 
ing it evident that he is stretching. 

A character can also be made 
more compact. The center of gravity 
can be dropped as well as raised. 
sometimes this is a byproduct of age 
or exhaustion. Sometimes a person 
deliberately wishes to appear smaller. 

Raised shoulders don’t always 
indicate tension; they may be a 
symptom of fear or apprehension. 
Lifting the shoulders helps make the 
character look like he is shrinking 
down into himself. Holding the head 
low between the shoulders is a very 
protective gesture; it is much more 
difficult to strangle someone if you 
can't find their neck. 

If your character is nervous, other 
animations can reinforce this concept. 
A tic under the eye, a hand that 
keeps jerking spasmodically, fidgets 
of all kinds will help. If your charac- 
ter is truly fearful, he can duck away 
from light, cringe if anyone speaks 
loudly, try to make himself look 
smaller by tucking himself tightly 
together (arms at sides guarding the 
ribs with hands up protectively, for 
example). He may also blink a lot, 
lick his lips (a dry mouth is often a 
sign of fear), whistle the same few 
notes over and over, and so on. 

Perhaps your character is a lazy 
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shiftless good-for-nothing slacker. He 
certainly isn’t going to waste energy 
by standing up straight. His shoulders 
will be droopy and possibly sloped 
forward, his hands limp, his eyes 
glazed as he daydreams. 

Students and the young often 
slouch, too. Sometimes this is a pose, 
to give them a look of sophisticated 
disinterest or unconcern. The eyes 
won't really be vacant, however, if 
they are watching for a reaction. You 
might even have a “wolf” or “lounge 
lizard” to animate. The pose may be 
relaxed, angular, loose; but the eyes 
will be traveling alertly in the search 
for prey. One hip might be insolently 
cocked with a hand on it, fingers 
angled down. Yes, it’s obvious, but 
body language occasionally shouts 
rather than whispers. 


Translating Body Language into 


Vectors and Vertices 

There are many kinds of seductive 
characters. Gamblers and hustlers are 
also looking for victims. You may 
want your character to project friend- 
ly camaraderie, earnest goodwill, and 
perhaps a diffident sort of confi- 
dence. “Well, I used to be pretty 
good at snooker, but that was 20 
years ago.” Relaxed shoulders, rueful 
shrugs, hesitance and aborted ges- 
tures, eyes that don’t quite look up, 
all convey meaning and personality. 
Confidence-men and salesmen won’t 
be quite as laid back; their gaze will 
be rather more intent and interested 
as they assess everything they can 
about their victim. Back-slapping 
conviviality and broad smiles can be 
faked. Little gestures such as a wink, 
nod, or finger next to the nose tradi- 
tionally invite closeness: “let this be 
our little secret” is OK from Santa 
Claus but not from a bookie or a 
fence. If the head is turned away 
when the gesture is made, it will 
look even more furtive. 

Other kinds of seduction can be 
hinted at as well. Mysterious things 
are alluring. If the figure is turned 
away and looking half back over her 
shoulder, there is an implied invita- 
tion to follow. A tilted face, or one 
partially hidden by hat or fan or hair, 
is more interesting than a straightfor- 
ward one. This kind of figure should 
be relaxed, the movements lan- 
guorous and graceful. A hint of 
laughter about the eyes Cuplifted cor- 
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ners) or a sweet, shy smile will make 
the character even more attractive. 
The Mona Lisa may have her secrets, 
and so can your character. 
Confidence, assertiveness, 
and arrogance start from the 
same base; the difference 
is in how far the 
body language is 
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pushed. A confi- aN Renee 


dant person’s (3 
shoulders will be pS 
relaxed, back, and i. > in 
probably square i f << ee 
with the body. An lal fA\ 
assertive or arro- ig 
gant person may a, 
widen his shoulders | 
to appear bigger or 
stronger. Perhaps . 
his hands are on his fy 
hips to further widen 

his appearance. Fists will widen 
this even more. The chin held 

high in a confident person can be 
brought higher and further forward. 
Instead of looking straight ahead, a 
haughty person may have his head 
tilted back so he is “looking down 
his nose.” It doesn’t really 
make him any 
taller, but that is 


now 


the impression Lp Ae 


he is trying to 
produce. oa a 
Arrogant people have wider stances. 
Think of those super-heroes and 
super-villains. Not only are they large 
and well-muscled, they stand in such 
a way they look much larger than 
life. This is more than mere pride, so 
the body language needs to be 
pushed, too. The amount of exagger- 
ation depends on how “real” the 
game world is. However, smaller and 
more distant characters will require 
broader gestures to establish their 
role, just as on the stage. 


Meeting the Biggest Challenge: 
Variety 


Suppose you have a group of 
standing characters and you want to 
make each unique. A good starting 
point is to think about various virtues 
and vices. I've mentioned pride and 
anger above. Ambition? This guy 
might be standing a little too much at 
attention, his heel clicks and salutes 
are a bit too snappy, his gestures too 
precise. Greed? His eyes travel every- 
where, his fingers possessively finger 


an object (whether it is his or not!). 
Gluttony? Not only does he have a 
large stomach, he is proba- 
bly rubbing it affection- 
Dn ately. Just? 
Perhaps with- 
drawn and 
unemotional, 
since detach- 
_ ment is a virtue 
“4 t Zin a judge. 
_~ Scholarly? A per- 
ki ~son who is curi- 


7 2 ‘="/ | ous may have 


an eyebrow 
Honk jf f which lifts or 

DAA ww — their whole head 

y, | may be cocked 

hh ssi intently. Meditative? 

ae! Perhaps the hand is 


es | stroking a long beard 


as the eyes gaze into 
the distance. Modest? A 
head tilting down with 
| eyes that occasionally 
\ glance upward is a 
| great way to show 
humility. The hands 
can be tucked away 

| |\ | discretely, too. 
mH \ | \ Even if your char- 
| | acter is simply stand- 

ing, don’t have 
=a mck him just stand 
es there! All those 
toe-tapping Lemmings had more per- 
sonality per pixel than most anima- 
tions out there. Lots of gestures will 
not only give your character person- 
ality but advance the story and add 
to the mood or setting. “Elmo the 
Scullery-Boy wipes his nose on his 
sleeve:” his misery is obvious, 
whether the cook just boxed his ears, 
the princess has been kidnapped, or 
his pet chicken is going to be 
tonight’s dinner. “Lothar the 
Blacksmith wipes his brow” in addi- 
tion to the heat of the forge, perhaps 
he is under pressure to finish a task: 
his swords may be even-tempered, 
but he won’t! “Dr. Warrick continu- 
ously caresses the huge globe”: his 
ambition is manifest; where will he 
strike next? 

Give each of your characters an 
identity: a name, a desire, a fault, a 
quirk, a virtue, whatever works, and 
the resulting animation will grow 
much more lifelike as you add indi- 
viduality. Care about your characters 
and so will the players. ® 
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Interactive Fiction: 
The Holy Grail 


nteractive fiction—these are 

loaded words. They've been 

over used, wrongly used, 
bandied about and hyped. Like the 
Holy Grail, they've become a much 
sought-after dream. We can divide 
the game world into true believers 
and skeptics who claim Interactive 
Fiction is an oxymoron up there with 
Military Intelligence. 

As others have already noted 
before this, interactive fiction has 
actually been around since story 
tellers started customizing tales for 
their audience. What’s usually left out 
of this analogy is to stress the word 
CUSTOMIZE, The story teller doesri't 
start a new story when his audience 
yaws. He may add characters or skip 
parts, or even ask for input—but the 
art lies in a mastery of the telling of a 
set story. This is similar to what's 
being done (usually badly) on the 
Web. But there ig 2 limit to the 
amount of interactivity an audience 
has here. It’s actually the story teller 
who is primarily interacting with an 
audience. (This is a twist we've yet 
to see greatly explored, since boxed 
games are One-way interaction, but 
steps have been made via the Web, 
particularly with sites such as Eastside 
Village and The Spot, to do more 
two-way interaction.) To stay on 
topic, however, does the linear nature 
of fiction really mix with the non-lin- 
ear world of games, or is interactive 
fiction nothing more than a Holy 
Crail. . . 

Classic adventure games have 


.an unobtainable object? 


already proven otherwise. They show 
that story can add depth to a game. 
Story can provide theme and a more 
involving reason to interact. Stories 
invite imagination, and strong charac- 
ters involve us. 

Also, many classic games use the 
same elements of good fiction. 


Monopoly, for example, has best-sell- 
er fiction elements: something to 
lose, a goal to reach, obstacles, 
strong emotions—joy, anger, jeal- 
ousy, greed, heartache and victory. 
Chess can involve epic revenge, 
deceit through ploys and treacherous 
gambits. Battle Chess even brought a 
sense of characterization to game by 
animating the game pieces. Games 
and stories both share something 
else. When successful, they both con- 
tinually pose the question of “What 
happens next?” 

With all this in common, mixing 
story and game should produce more 
than linear stories with puzzles as 
barriers, or games that throws out 
dramatic structure, allowing events to 
happen in almost random order. It 
seems as if a lot of what’s being 
called interactive fiction these days is 
really an attempt to reinvent basic 
story telling rather than to build on 
past knowledge. 

Good screenwriters and novelists 
make the big bucks because they 
have spent years learning to tell a 
good story. They know how to cre- 
ate interesting characters. They have 
learned this by both writing and 
reading—and by taking apart other 
people’s work. It’s about time that 
interactive fiction creators took 
advantage of the past when it comes 
to creating the future, 

By definition, interactive fiction 
must involve a story that requires an 
interactive experience. If a story 
works in a linear structure, it is better 
to write the story using traditional 
techniques. For example, I’ve written 
young adult horror stories that 
required linear narrative. The story 
demanded a fixed ending, and a sin- 
gle character viewpoint in order to 
be dramatic and entertaining. 
However, the story structure | 
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designed for Pony Express (McGraw- 
Hill Home Interactive) required multi- 
ple crossing points of story and infor- 
mation. Reading the script was like 
reading a patchwork quilt, because 
the story only worked in an interac- 
tive format. 

Anyone who wants to tackle inter- 
active fiction could also benefit by 
looking more closely at what has 
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come before—and I'm talking way 
before. If you’re a pioneer in interac- 
tive fiction, why not look at what the 
first inventors of fiction came up with. 
Aristotle's work The Poetics is 
short, readable and lays down some 
rules for stories that still apply, 
including his six elements of drama, 
which are: 
1. Plot 
2. Character 
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3. Thought (the inner life of the 
character and his/her struggles) 
4. Spectacle (the visual aspect) 


WN 


Diction (dialog) 

6. Music 
He was writing of Greek plays 

back in 350 BC, but this holds up as 

a master checklist for the vital ele- 

ments of an interactive story. 

Aristotle also argued for character 

development, and he put forth the 

idea that since a play is a linear 
sequence of actions, somehow these 
actions need to be related in 
the audience’s mind in order 
for the play to make a coher- 
ent statement. His suggestions 
for the three possibilities to 
give such a unity are: 

M Unity of action (i.e. one 
event follows another 
through cause and effect) 

M Unity of place (i.e. every- 
thing happens in the same 
location) 

M@ Unity of time (i.e. every- 
thing happens at the same 
time) 

These are three great sug- 
gestions for new ways to 
approach interactive fiction by 
playing with these possibilities 
by allowing the story’s reader 
to play with these approaches. 

The Greek tragedies and come- 
dies that have survived also offer a 
unique glimpse at the development 
of Western story telling. Euripides 
introduced a device not much used 
these days, the “apo mihanis theo” 
(deus ex machina, or a god from the 
machine), in which the gods popped 
in to settle his plot problems. This 
device could be translated to interac- 
tive fiction to allow a player to be 
that god in a box in a story. 

Aesop’s Fables—the ones with the 
morals—are simple and direct, and 
offer lots of possibilities of interact- 
ing with the folly, frailty, vice or 
virtue they illustrate. Aeschylus is 


considered the father of tragic drama, 


for prior to him plays used one actor 
and a chorus. Aeschylus introduced a 
second actor, making it possible to 
have a conflict of wills and ideas. 
Interactive fiction could add to this, 
introducing new types of actors, new 
viewpoints within a story, or new 
types of conflicts in stories. 

Moving along in time, 
Shakespeare came up with a set of 
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plays that are interactive in terms of 
how easily they adapt to different 
settings, shortened text, different 
interpretations of character motiva- 
tions, and even new readings that 
bring fresh life to the words. There 
are lots of possibilities for interactive 
fiction to do more with how the 
story is presented .. . with choices 
made before the action begins. 
Another fiction invention worth 
studying is Poe’s innovation of the 
modern detective story—he invented 


a new way to tell a story by putting 
a mystery in a story and having 
someone outside the story, the detec- 
tive, be the central character. That 
suggests Whole new possibilities for 
interactive fiction to explore new 
models that step outside the tradition 
of a protagonist and antagonist. 

It’s also worth your time to read 
linear writers who’ve broken narra- 
tive molds—read Vonnegut, William 
Gibson, Faulkner, Richard Adams 
and Hemingway. By putting 
demands on the reader, these writers 
have done more to make fiction 
interactive than anything that’s ever 
shown up on a computer screen. 

A sound knowledge of story telling 
structure and devices is vital to any- 
one writing interactive fiction. 
Christopher Vogel’s The Writer's 


Journey takes Joseph Campbell's 


work on mythic structure and applies 
“the Hero’s Journey” to any story 
telling world. Vogel’s steps on the 
Hero’s Journey read like a game plan 
for a really good adventure game. 
Orson Scott Card lays out in 


Characters and Viewpoint guidelines 
for creating characters that apply 
equally well to all forms of fiction. 
Scene and Structure by Jack Bickham 
offers a simple method to create 
effective, powerful scenes—something 
that is the building block for all forms 
of fiction, interactive or otherwise. 

Film classes to study pacing in 
visual media—for pacing is the single 
most critical element to any Story or 
game—can also help anyone work- 
ing in this tricky field. Too often in 
interactive fiction, story and 
game are allowed to step on 
each other and interrupt each 
other’s pace. No wonder non- 
believers want to rip the story 
out to have a good game, or 
writers want to yank the game 
out to enjoy the story. This is 
an area where tricks of the 
trade—slowing action for emo- 
tional impact, faster cuts for a 
sense of frantic, controlling 
viewpoint—could be very use- 
ful to games, and yet they are 
not widely employed. 

There is also some amazing 
work going on in universities 
to investigate new ways to tell 
story, and so many people 
working in this area seem to 
be unaware of these important 
research projects: 

M The Oz Project at Carnegie Mellon 
University, School of Computer 
Science, is developing technology 
and art to help artists create high 
quality interactive drama, based in 
part on AI technologies. 

M@ The Attention and Affect Project at 
the University of Birmingham, 
headed up by Aaron Sloman, is 
examining the design of agent 
architectures and the role that 
emotions play in such agents. 

@ The Virtual Theater Project at 
Stanford, headed up by Barbara 
Hayes-Roth and Edward 
Feigenbaum, is working on tools 
to allow children to create impro- 
visational plays on the computer. 
Current products can be knocked 

for the mistakes they make, but they 

also provide the best way to learn 
from someone else’s experiment—as 
well as from the successes that are 
out there, too. 

The flawed but interesting The 
Madness of Roland by Greg Roach is 
a CD-ROM from HyperBole Studios 


that was originally intended as a 
stage play. The story is based on 
“The Song of Roland,” a tale about a 
medieval knight in Charlemagne’s 
court. The work allows you to expe- 
rience the story from several view- 
points—much like the play Tamara. 
Technical and interface problems 
often get in the way of getting 
around, and it’s easy to get lost, but 
there are some wonderful ideas for 
new ways to approach a story. 

The adaptation of Harlan Ellison’s 
For I Have No Mouth And I Must 
Scream is also worth study for how 
an existing story was adapted to 
interactive format. It also has its 
flaws. As a review noted, “If you 
deviate from the intended path, the 
scenario usually becomes 
‘unwinnable.’ This presents a game- 
play problem because in several 
places, you can stray from the path 
unawares by solving a problem in an 
obvious way when the game wants 
to enforce a more obscure solution.” 
That, however, is a flaw of game 
design, rather than story design. And 
wouldn't it be fun to do a product 
that fixed that flaw. 

The LucasArts games avoid the 
“one right path” game design prob- 
lem. They also offer some of the best 
writing around in a recent release, 
Dig, with dialogue by Orson Scott 
Card and story by Sean 
Clark. This game truly 
allows multiple paths to 
enjoy and experience a 
story within an interactive 
format. 

The slightly schizo- 
phrenic Wing Commander, 
with its half movie and half 
arcade game is also worth 
taking apart. The game itself 
isn’t sure if it’s interactive 
fiction or a fast action game, 
but there are some great 
interface ideas and the story 
has evolved over the years 
into a universe of legend. 

And in case you believe 
those who've been saying 
that interactive fiction is 
dead, take a look at how 
much new product is com- 
ing out. My top list of ‘must 
plays’ include: Temujin. 
which looks fabulous in 
demos; the Black Dablia, 
which is based on the real 


murder case in LA; Of Light and 
Darkness, which looks to follow in 
the tradition of Cliff Johnson’s other 
games, Weaving story and puzzle 
together in tight integration. At least 
a dozen other titles are due out 
shortly—and demos are free, making 
it possibly to see more than your 
pocket book can accommodate. 

Online, interactive fiction seems to 
have stalled as hypertext (click a 
word to digress), or traditional narra- 
tive that integrates feedback. There is 
greater hope for MUDS or role play- 
ing to integrate new models of inter- 
action, so that players become actors 
on the stage. However, much of the 
Web's promise remains untapped. 
Avalon Worlds has put up a fascinat- 
ing little story called Pangea. It’s on 
the linear side, but it knows that it 
wants to be a story, and a larger pro- 
duction would offer, hopefully, 
greater depth. There’s also the 
Interactive Fiction boards up at The 
Mining Company, where critical arti- 
cles are being written and posted, 
and this should help stir the pot and 
generate some new ideas. 

Perhaps interactive fiction will find 
new success with products that focus 
on characters, or on creating fictional 
characters who. Interactive fiction 
will also break new ground if some- 
One attempts to provide better tools 


For more information: 


http://www.cs.cmu.edu/Groups/oz/overview2.html 
http://www.cs.cmu.edu/Groups/oz/overview2.html — The Oz Project at Carnegie Mellon University 
http://www.cs.bham.ac.uk/~axs/cog_affect/COGAFF-PROJECT.htm| 

http://www.cs.bham.ac.uk/ ~axs/cog_affect/COGAFF-PROJECT.html — The Attention and Affect Project 


http://www-ksl.stanford.edu/projects/CAIT/index.html http://www-ksl.stanford.edu/ 
projects/CAIT/index.html — The Virtual Theater Project at Stanford 


http://www.avalonworlds.com_ http://www.avalonworlds.com — Avalon Worlds 
http://www.ctc.qc.ca/e_pangee/index.htm| 
http://www.ctc.qc.ca/e_pangee/index.html — Pangea, Interactive Fiction 
http://interactfiction.miningco.com/mbody.htm 
http://interactfiction.miningco.com/mbody.htm — Interactive Fiction Boards at The Mining Company 


Other online sources for more information: 
http://www.cs.cmu.edu/afs/cs.cmu.edu/user/wsr/Web/IF/homepage.html 


http://www.cs.cmu.edu/afs/cs.cmu.edu/user/wsr/Web/IF — The Interactive Fiction Page 
http://www.cre.canon.co.uk/~neilb/intfiction/design.html 

http://www.cre.canon.co.uk/~neilb/intfiction/design.html — Designing Interactive Fiction 
http://www.doggysoft.co.uk/inform/write.htm| 
http://www.doggysoft.co.uk/inform/write.html — Writing Interactive Fiction 


for us to tell our Own stories in a sat- 
isfying way. Several companies have 
at least made a stab at tools, but 
these are usually too cookie-cutter, or 
so broad that learning the tool can be 
a nightmare. 

Fiction is a depiction of our world 
and ourselves. Interaction is an old 
dimension to the art of fiction, for in 
the end, technology leads us back to 
the story telling tradition. In legends 
that descend to us from Celtic sagas, 
the Grail was the object of a conse- 
crated search—it became a reason to 
quest. What better definition do we 
have of fiction—any fiction—other 
than that it is a magic vessel, with 
authors in search of the right story. 

We need stories that show us the 
truth just as we need games to learn 
by play how to take on the roles we 
want to create for ourselves. The 
roots for both these old and vital 
parts of our culture show us the 
paths for their futures. Both teach us 
by example, by involvement, and by 
allowing skills to be learned in the 
safe environment of “play.” Both can 
lead us to a new way to view the 
world. Both can be an experience 
that allows us to step outside our- 
selves and step into a new world— 
the author’s world. ® 
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In Praise of 
omputer Games 


omputer games have become 
a modern day scapegoat for 
mankind’s ills. But computer 
games are actually a boon to 
mankind, deserving praise. 
Let’s start with the economic 
health of the nation. The stock mar- 
ket is surging to unprecedented lev- 


Daniel Greenberg is a 
Washington DC 
based game design- 
er, writer, and pro- 
ducer. His latest com- 
puter game Is 
Battlespire from 


Bethesda Softworks. Recent com- 
puter games include Star Trek: 
Starfleet Academy from Interplay, 
Star Control 3 from Accolade, and 
the Advanced Dungeons & 
Dragons computer game Al 
Qadim: The Genie’s Curse from 
SSI. He also writes on technology 
for The Washington Post. 


daniel@thecursor.com 


els. Some forecasters foresee a “long 
boom” with endless growth and no 
cyclical economic contractions. When 
asked why the market won’t come 
crashing back to old levels, Wall 
Street pundits opine the rules of the 
game have changed forever. Eternal 
upwards momentum is due to one 
magic word: technology. 

Scratch the surface of this tech 
boom, and what do you have? 


Greater efficiency and productivity 
created by the marvels of automation, 
networking, and ever more powerful 
CPUs: and at the core of the tech 
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explosion is the ubiquitous personal 
computer. The machine that comput- 
er giant IBM once thought totally 
unnecessary (initial projected maxi- 
mum worldwide sales: about a hun- 
dred thousand) has utterly captivated 
the imagination of the world and rev- 
olutionized work. But why has the 
computer revolution spread like 
wildfire? Courageous managers? 
Imaginative CEOs? Visionary lawmak- 
ers? Yeah, right. Though many 
insightful business leaders and gifted 
politicians have made invaluable 
contributions (like building the 
Internet), too often these groups 
have been impediments to the 
decentralization of power computing. 

No, the computer revolution was a 
grass-roots movement. Rank and file 
knowledge workers demanded 
greater and greater performance and 
scrapped perfectly good machines to 
get the latest tech. They bought home 
computers that ran rings around their 
office machines. Why? And why does 
this acceleration NOT happen in all 
other economic sectors? No one rush- 
es to the store to get the very latest 
ice-cube making technology. The 
transition from black and white to 
color TV is STILL going on. High-per- 
formance formats like Beta videotape 
and Laserdisc wither on the vine 
while lesser technologies like VHS 
gobble up the market. Why? Because 
good enough is good enough. 

But in personal computers, good 
enough is never good enough. A 386 
computer is good enough for many 
business applications. A 480 is a 
powerhouse for word processing, 
spreadsheet analysis, database man- 
agement, and telecommunications. A 
Pentium is overkill. Fast WYSIWYG 
graphics are nice, but do they justify 
pricey upgrades? Graphical interfaces 
are not necessities, and even if they 


by Daniel Greenberg 


are, the Mac proved they didn’t need 
to be in color or widescreen. So why 
is good enough for business no 
longer good enough? 

Because good enough for business 
is not good enough for GAMES! 

This is the dirty secret of the com- 
puter industry. Computer users 
bought faster processors, screaming 
graphic cards, and high performance 
audio for one reason and one reason 
only: to play games. 

IBM spent many years and mil- 
lions of dollars convincing us graph- 
ics and sound are irrelevant to busi- 
ness computing. And you know 
what? They were right! You don’t 
need multimedia flash to do word 
processing. But it’s essential for 
games. Game graphics are really 
lame in low-res EGA color; and 
remember 4 color CGA? Barf! (Sure, 
some geniuses made awesome games 
within those limitations, but they 
always wanted better machines.) It 
was not business software teams who 
were continually bumping their heads 
on graphics, speed, and RAM restric- 
tions. It was game designers. And it 
wasn't the “computers are only for 
business” bosses who wanted the 
better stuff. It was all the Dilberts in 
their cubicles who got a taste of 
NetTrek and knew they could never 
go back. Instead, they insisted their 
good-enough computers were never 
good enough; they needed an 
upgrade RIGHT NOW, or the compe- 
tition would eat their company alive. 

For years this secret was a huge 
taboo. The tech industry refused to 
even mention it, even as they boast- 
ed about the zippiest new processors 
(“Shave 6.2 seconds off your data- 
base searches!”), the latest stereo 
audio cards (“Indispensable for pre- 
sentations!”), and joystick ports on 
every computer (er, ah, they could be 


used for home automation?). 
Computer users in the corporate 
trenches knew “game” was a four let- 
ter word, and never mentioned it: 
“multimedia” is the code word for 
games in a corporate environment. 
But the tech boom is here to stay, so 
we can finally reveal this secret. 

We game designers also made 
computers palatable, understandable, 
and exciting to the masses. Mom and 
pop are not buying home computers 
so junior can avoid staining her fin- 
gers on a real text encyclopedia. 
People SAY they buy computers so 
they can take work home, and in the 
overworked 90s this is actually true. 
But just between you and me, what 
percent of his computing time does 
Joe Mousepad really spend toiling 
over spreadsheets and how much 
battling aliens? (Note to the IRS: 95° 
and 5%.) 

We made computers friendly. We 
made computers fun. We made them 
robust. And we're making them ubiq- 
uitous. We enabled the advancement 
of technology, and we created a vora- 
cious market to absorb that tech. And 
we are essential for the future growth 
of the computer industry. Now that 
we have made the World Wide Web 
possible by creating a demand for 
multimedia PCs, we are redefining the 
Internet with connections fast enough 
and flexible enough for the extreme 
demands of games. So rather than 
being met with suspicion, hostility, 
and attempts to censor us, we 
deserve recognition for bringing the 
benefits of technology to so many. 

Recently Microsoft and Intel 
acknowledged the Dirty Secret and 
began unabashedly courting our 
industry, offering lots of assistance, 
lots of great free stuff, and endless 
schmoozing. They put their time and 
money where games are because 
they know games drive the personal 
computing sector, and the PC sector 
drives the entire tech sector. Without 
the PC there is no tech revolution. 
We are the heart of the technological 
revolution, and it’s time the rest of 
the tech world acknowledged it. 

Of course, even if all of corporate 
America publicly admitted what they 
know in their hearts, computer games 
would still face condemnation by the 
guardians of public morality. 
Fortunately, that puts us in very good 
company. Virtually every art form 


now praised was once scorned by the 
bluenoses. Shakespeare’s work was 
considered a lowbrow sitcom, and he 
faced censorship from sources as high 
as the queen. Theatre was nearly 
destroyed in England by Puritans cer- 
tain it Was too bloody and too arous- 
ing. When fictional novels became 
popular, many men wanted them kept 
away from women out of fear they 
would make the ladies overly excited 
and “dissipate their energies.” In the 
twentieth century we have seen jazz, 
mouon pictures, Impressionist art, and 
Elvis rise from trash to beloved 
touchstones of a nation’s soul. 
Gangsta rap will be played in 
tomorrow’s elevators. 

Our computer games are a 
brilliantly clear window into the 
soul of the modern world. Not 
only does our art define the 
times, the interactive nature of 
games allows people to redefine 
themselves through play. The 
worlds we build enable a com- 
pletely new form of self-expres- 
sion. Our art liberates mankind 
from a passive place in the audi- 
ence and invites him (her) to 
take center stage. Game players 
are no longer vicarious apprecia- 
tors of someone else’s story but 
heroes in a drama all their own. 
So I suggest we forgo the rest of 
the “scorn of new art” phase and 
advance directly to the universal 
praise phase. 

Or perhaps not. After all, 
many art forms lose much of 
their vitality when people think 
the art is actually good for them, 
and are no longer a litthe uncomfort- 
able to be seen with it in public. 
(How much exciting stuff is going on 
in the world of new operas?) Perhaps 
art forms that are embraced turn into 
pampered pets, docilely gumming a 
squeak-toy instead of chewing up 
their patrons’ furniture. Or maybe it 
works the other way round. Maybe a 
medium finds universal adoption only 
after most of the creative juice has 
drained out of it, like a headstrong 
horse in demand only after its ornery 
spirit is broken. I suspect there’s truth 
on both ends of this chicken and egg 
conundrum. Either way, art forms 
tend to be more lively, vital, and 
magnificent when they dance naked 
in the rain than when they know 
enough to come in from the cold. 


So perhaps we should not be so 
eager to see Computer games univer- 
sally accepted. But it would be spec- 
tacular if we could have the best of 
both worlds: reach a mass market 
AND keep our art dangerous. I sus- 
pect we're heading for a “long boom” 
of our own, as the computer-phobic 
generations shuffle toward retirement 
and the Nintendo generation takes 
control of Congress. So to all you 
critics Of Computer games, I suggest 
you just take a deep breath and get 
Over it. History (and art) are on our 
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side. You're only going to look like 
idiots in a hundred years. 

To all you people who enjoy play- 
ing computer games, hold your 
heads high. You are at the birth of 
some of the coolest stuff around. But 
enjoy it while you can. In a hundred 
years games could be as stodgy as 
opera, and you may be trying to 
force the great-grandkids to play. 

And for you who create games, be 
proud. In the last two decades you 
have redefined the twentieth century 
and made yourselves architects of the 
21st. That bridge to the next millenni- 
um is actually made of texture- 
mapped, real-time-light-sourced, tes- 
sellated polygons—and Lara Croft 
and Duke Nukem are hand in hand, 
leading the charge to cross it. ® 
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a Playmate do differently 
of a computer game com- 
pan 
Not much, except maybe be more 
open minded. 


Why do you think people play com- 
puter games? 
To escape their mundane realities. 


What is special about your games? 
Our games are always going to be 
thought provoking. The idea is NOT 
just to kill everything in sight. In 
fact the right choice might be— 
seduction. 


Who will your games appeal to? 
Our games will appeal to the tradi- 
tional gamer ds Well as the non- 
gamer who wants to be involved in 
a submersive fantasy experience. 
We also hope that eventually 


Taaiss 
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women will be attracted to our 
titles because of the female perspec- 
tive. 


What technology goes into your 
games? 

The Riana Rouge I title is a video- 
based title using QuickTime video 


c wma 


and computer generated characters 


and backgrounds. The sequel, in 

pre-production, will use a render- 
on-the-fly engine similar to Tomb 
Raider, although much better) | 


What will it take for your company 
to succeed? 
Quality titles with a different angle. 


What do you want or need most 
right now? 
Resources . . 
time. 


. qualified people . . . 


What have you learned about mak- 
ing computer games? 
It ALWAYS takes more money and 
time than you think. 


What were your plans when you 
were a Playboy Playmate in 1996, 
and what are they now? 

My plans were the same as what 
they are now: to create fabulous 
digital interactive fantasies and 
market them using the assets I have 
available, 


Who are Black Dragon’s employees, 
managers, directors, partners, inspi- 
ration? 


We have a team and every person 
involved is instrumental in some 
way. They have different inspira- 
tions, including other artists, games 
and movies. I hope I inspire them 
to an extent. 


About Gillian: | Some team members: 


8 Founder and Executive 


Thomas Brendan Moore, Producer. 
Producer 


Associate creative director/audio director for Ringling 
Multimedia Corporation. 

Model, Elite and Wilhelmina . 4 Creative director/audio director for Hyper-Quest. 
agencies, New York. 


Nancy Oliver, Writer. 
Founder, Plugged In Written/directed over 40 theater and TV productions. 
Computers, New York. Twice received Individual Artist Grant for Playwriting 
Computer hardware sales, from the State of Florida. B.A. English, M.A. | 
acting/directing, studied drama at Trinity College, LE 
Oxford, England and Banff Fine Arts Center, Canada. & 


consulting and repair. 


Founder, American Computer 
Express, Florida. National 

mail-order computer hardware 
company specializing in plug- 


Brooks Bell, Technical Director. 

Co-founder of Onyx Technology, Macintosh tool com- 

pany serving Apple Computer, Novell, Claris, Adobe, 

: others. 

n-play networks. | Designed the PlayWay multi-player gaming environ- 
ment for Time Warner Cable. 

Student, Ringling School of Art 

and Design, computer anima- 

tion. 


Founder, Black Dragon 
Productions, Florida. 


Brian Anthony, Joshua Caine, 
Macconnochie, Lead 3D _Chief Financial 
Art Director Animator Officer 


Black Dragon’s first title, Riana Rouge, features Bonner 
in the lead role moving through four exotic worlds. 
Riana must make real-life choices not only to survive 
but to gain inner strength, self-control, self-esteem, 
compassion, and trust. “The Emotivator” interface creat- 
ed by Bonner requires players to react in critical situa- 
tions with appropriate emotions to move forward in the 
storyline. 


Death Becomes Unreal 


“We have da lock on the 
archetypical dragon and the 
treasure cave, but are still 
in the crayola stage of 


exploring hell and death.” 
—Mike Sellers 


Charles Cameron 
consults on games 
design for a Simon 
and Schuster 
Interactive game 
about an ancient civi- 
lization. His own 
HipBone games are variants on 
the “Glass Bead Game” of 
Hermann Hesse’s Nobel-winning 
Magister Ludi. In the April 1997 
Harper's, Lewis Lapham qualifies 
Hesse’s bead game as lending 
itself “obviously” to the “transcen- 
dent aspirations of the Internet” — 
then suggests Microsoft “might 
want to consult Charles Cameron 
... the foremost of 263 correspon- 
dents concerned with the implica- 
tions of Hesse’s novel.” The 
Washington Post describes 
HipBone Games as an “on-line 
match of ricocheting intellects.” 


Cameron@thecursor.com 


ome of the earliest games were 
played--like duels--to the death. 
One entire team in the ritual 
ball game the Aztecs played in their 
temples wouldn't survive the game, 


and there was a time when a player 
who lost a game of chess forfeited 
his life. Immersive? You’d better 
believe it. 

So “violence in games” really has 
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come a long way, baby. It’s now 
“Just” virtual. 

Or is it? U.S. Marines play a Doom 
variant for training, and maybe save 
some of their own lives in the 
process. Pentagon brass play 
wargames as if the peace of the 
world depended on them, which it 
may. Meanwhile, by some curious 
twist of logic, real warfare now plays 
like a video game on our TV screens. 
And a recent review in one of the 
gamer’s mags included this stunning 
comment: “While I’ve not had the 
chance to test-drive a real Abrams in 
battle, the combat in the game feels 
right overall.” 

TEST-DRIVING an Abrams in bat- 
tle? Test-driving an Abrams IN BAT- 
TLE? What’s going on? 


War 


Well for one thing 


oO?) 


the very nature 
of war is changing right under our 
eves, fieht here on our PCs and 
Macs. And it’s changing in a way that 
has to do specifically with games, as 
Mark Taylor and Esa Saarinen remark 
in Imagologies: 

“In the culture of the simulacrum, 
every war is a war game. Both the 
event and pseudo-event are staged 
On the video screen,” 

And “. . . in cyberwar, death 
becomes unreal.” 

Corpses are still corpses, power 
grabs are still power grabs, bereaved 
widows and children are still 
bereaved: but our consciousness of 
war—the way it figures in our lives, 
and the stories we tell ourselves that 
explain what living and dying are all 
about—is changing. And it’s changing 
in a Way that directly impacts the ter- 
ritory religion once held. 

Part of the importance as well as 
the thrill of games comes from the 
fact that they allow us to model war- 
fare and death: to kill without killing 
and, perhaps more importantly, to 
die without dying. 


by Charles Cameron 


In military terms, that means 
games (from simulations in the War 
Room to “paintball” games to full-on 
field exercises) can train troops safely 
for engagements like Desert Storm, 
which itself notoriously played like a 
video game on our TV screens. The 
Green Berets and Navy Seals—and 
the President and Chiefs of Staff 
too—are hard-core gamers, as hard- 
core aS you Can get. 

In game design terms, that means 
the thrill of warfare is compelling— 
more immersive now than ever—par- 
ticularly as we move from combat 
sims designed first and foremost for 
gamers to games that are tried and 
tested by the military and only then 
passed along to the gaming commu- 
nity, in what turns out to be a feed- 
back loop. 

But it also opens the possibility 
that game death is a rehearsal for the 
real thing—not just in a military 
sense, not just in terms of death in 
battle—and that it may be time for us 
to take our beliefs about an afterlife 
or the lack of it into account in our 
game designs. 


Death 

Let’s go back in memory to just 
before the First World War. 

H.G. Wells wrote two books about 
gaming: Floor Games in 1912 and 
Little Wars in 1913. These two books, 
reissued by Hogshead in 1995, con- 
tained “the first professionally pub- 
lished sets of miniatures rules” as 
Greg Costikyan noted in his introduc- 
tion to the reissue. Little Wars created 
an upsurge of interest in miniature 
wargames, and it’s interesting to note 
Wells himself was a confirmed and 
voluble pacifist. He wrote: 

“How much better is this amiable 
miniature than the Real Thing! Here is 
a homeopathic remedy for the imagi- 
native strategist. Here is the premedi- 
tation, the thrill, the strain of accumu- 
lating victory or disaster—and no 


smashed or sanguinary bodies, no 
shattered fine buildings nor devastated 
country sides, no petty cruelties, none 
of that awful universal boredom and 
embitterment, that tiresome delay or 
stoppage or embarrassment of every 
gracious, bold, sweet, and charming 
thing, that we who are old enough to 
remember a real modern war know to 
be the reality of belligerence.” 

The horrors of Ypres and poison 
gas in the trenches were yet to come. 
Compare H.G. Wells's idea that 
games are warlike with the Greek 
philosopher Plotinus’s observation 
that war is gamelike—and thus ulti 

mately unthreatening: 

“Men directing their weapons 
against each other—under doom of 
death yet neatly lined up to fight as 
in the pyrrhic sword-dances of their 
sport—this is enough to tell us that 
all human intentions are but play, 
that death is nothing terrible, that to 
die in a war or in a fight is but to 
taste a little beforehand what old age 
has in store, to go away earlier and 
come back the sooner. ' 

Here too death is no more than an 


accident of gameplay; death is unreal. 


Immortalities 

Food for thought, ['d say. And just 
suppose life itself has a “Play it again, 
Sam” button. 

That comes close to the idea 


Osamu Sato toyed with in his bril- 


iant and undervalued game a few 
years back, Eastern Mind: The Lost 
Souls of Tong Nou, where reincarna- 
tion is a given and the player must 
die nine times to emerge victorious. 
This in turn reminds me of the chess 
variant called Giveaway Chess, where 
you must sacrifice all 16 of your 


pieces to win. 


One thing that frankly disturbs me 
about Myst is the idea that the player 
never dies. Conversely, the thing that 
attracts me to Tong Nu is the idea 
that the player HAS TO die to 
progress through the game. Not so 
much because it’s refreshing to see 
“reincarnation” used in a game—I’m 
not particularly into reincarnation— 
but because death is the context in 
which life is most vivid. 

And then there’s the 
Afterlife itself. 

Welcoming death may seem 
counterintuitive, but there are a 
whole slew of immortalities 
and afterlives to choose from in 
the world’s religions past and 
present. Valhalla to Nirvana 
and Mount Olympus to the 
New Jerusalem: game designers 
can surely make a feast of 
them. “When you die in 
Abaddon you do not automati- 
cally resurrect and reappear in 
a church,” says the prospectus 
for the Abaddon Java MUD; but 
youll still find “free resurrection and 
healing available at the healers 
guild.” As Mike Sellers, designer of 
Veridian 59, tells us, “How to get 


+ 


back from the dead is one of the 
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central game design questions for 
online, persistent world games.” 

But getting back may not be 
needed, at least not immediately. 
Ancient Egyptian royalty had their 
Senet boards buried along with them, 
presumably so they could play that 
backgammon-like game in the life 
beyond. And there’s some indication 
they thought their after-life victories 
would allow them to secure their 
important body-parts from corrup- 
tion. 

You too can play Senet in the 


Searching for a job? 
Contact us today! 


afterlife in Nile: An Ancient Egyptian 
Ouest from Simon and Schuster 
Interactive.* Seems like it may be 
about time for a game set in the 
Bardo, the Tibetan between-life 
realm, with its brilliantly-imagined 
“wrathful deities” and “hungry 
ghosts.” Come to think of it, how 
about a game set in the book of 


Revelation in which you go up 


against the Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse? (We're close to the end 
of a millennium, after all, and time 
itself could grind to a halt any 
minute. ) 

By the time you read this you may 
have played such a game, with a 
computer-enhanced version of Bruce 
Willis as your trusty sidekick: 
Apocalypse, from Activision. We may 
not exactly live in the End Times, 
friends, but we sure live in Strange 
and—as the Chinese curse has it— 
Interesting Times. ® 


*Standard disclaimer: Yes, | did some work 
on this game, I’m prejudiced, and | hope you 
like it. 


GAME RECRUITERS GONE WILD! 
http://www.vsearch.com e 1-800-779-3334 


Beware the 


Rat Bastard 


hve been developing computer games for over twelve years. I say this not 
press but to credential the source of the following observations: actual 
rience, mine to be precise. Identifiable specifics have been omitted—to 
tect me, not the prey I lampoon—but all events are real, and all characteri- 
s are based on real people currently making a living in the game industry. 
ese are not gross generalizations. 

This is advice for game development “newbies” and “wannabes” about peo- 
ple to avoid in this industry. Veteran developers can sit back, have a laugh, and 
probably spend way too much time guessing who I’m talking about. 

Let us begin by identifying the various species of the genus Rat-Bastard, 
known affectionately as the Seven Deadly Slimes. The list is not unique to the 
computer gaming industry, incidentally; scum of this nature can be identified in 
any creative field, so all you script and novel writers may want to pay attention, 
too. 

The Clueless Suit 

The Control Phreak 

The Manipulative Abuser 
The TRST Zealot 

The Spineless Bootlicker 
The Credit Monger 

The Social Dragonfly 
Ancillary Sludge 

Anyone From Hollywood. 


Hammer-hedded yutz 
Constricted anal gutter-snipe 
Thoughtless prick 

Impuritus MUCUS 

Common pond scum 

Impotent yellow bloodsucker 
Canaille filth 

Vulture Capitalists. 

If you didnt learn your lesson in 
1996-1997, God help you. 


CLUELESS SUIT 
Hammer-headed yutz 
It may come as a shock, 


but there are people in the \ 
game industry who have a %; 
absolutely no interest in games. ane 


Every company has at least one, 
usually with far more authority than 
sober people would consider rea- 
sonable. Suits know nothing 
about games aside from what 
their offspring may let slip dur- 
ing custodial visits, and they 
actually take pride in NOT being 
a “(shudder) gamer.” This dis- 
play of bravado is most easi- 

ly observed where Suits con- 


with a Suit centers around one 


gregate: lounges, hot tubs, trade- 
show booths, and celebrity charity inescapable fact: Suits cannot recog- 


events. nize their own cluelessness. They 


What Suits lack in game knowl- 
edge is made up for in sheer audaci- 
ty. Every difficulty you will ever have 
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may have an MBA and an impressive 
record of ladder-climbing at Nabisco 
or Wal-Mart, but they are congenitally 


by Anthony L. Farmer 
art by Elizabeth Danforth 


incapable of seeing how playing 
games has anything to do with mak- 
ing them. 

If you ever get the urge to 
attempt Suit rehabilitation, have 
someone slap you. The Hammer- 
headed yutz is biologically incapable 
of recognizing or appreciating con- 
structive criticism. In the Suit version 
of reality this would be showing a 
sign of weakness, and that could 
lead to permanent suspension of 
Executive Washroom Privileges. 

Because of this hammer-headed 
stubbornness, no underlings are 
liable to jeopardize their employment 
by providing a reality check. And 
youll get no help from the Suit’s 
boss, either. The vacant stare you 
will get instead is a result of hypnotic 
anal sensations generated by the 
Suit’s nasal cavity. No matter how 
intelligent the boss 
might otherwise 

be, those vibra- 
tions cause tem- 
porary cranial 
paralysis and 
selective memo- 
ry loss. 


CONTROL 
PHREAK 


Constricted 
anal gut- 
ter-snipe 

A cousin 
of the 
Clueless 
Suit, these crea- 
tures are rarely tolerated by other 
slime. Marked by an ill-tempered 
response to even the thought of dele- 
gation, they define “the problem.” By 
restricting access to resources, con- 
trolling information, playing favorites, 
and pitting people against one anoth- 
er, they make it extremely difficult for 


anything to be accomplished by oth- 
ers. They pose the greatest threat to 
enthusiasm, productivity, morale, and 
corporate growth, which is illogi- 
cal considering they usually have 
equity in the company. 

The Phreak philosophy is 
simple: The best way to retain 


tiful thing. New to the 


industry, they have a lot 
more energy than veter- 
ans who've been 
through the grinder a 
few times. 
Unfortunately, 
they are enter- 
ing the 
Manipulative 
Abuser’s native 


control is to make sure every 
decision —no matter how triv- 
ial—has to pass 
through their office. 
Whether they have 


habitat, and in 
this industry 


the bandwidth is bliss is 
immaterial. Number — definitely 
You say you Frequent I ignorance. 
need a resource? . wes ‘ oe Common : You Start 
You have a sugges- Alignmeny. Studios ‘or developmen out con- 


tion for improving Size: 
company efficien- — Movep 
cy or profitability? 
No problem, the 
door is always 


vinced 


you're work- 


ing 80-hour 
weeks, ignor- 
ing sleep, and 


iment. I act, ID4, Ipg. , o Obfuscate) forgetting the 
they love “their Per-inciden, : : Opposite sex 


greatest asset” because you're 
having fun: 
youre being paid 


to make games! 


so much, 
they've set up 
a “Suggestion 


Program” it, Se ee ee In reality, you're 
allowing ae ee Bei ce | being used, used 
them to | - Pudendum 8 for to meet schedules 
; —— Paucity | 

ignore you 24 and commitments 


hours a day! You're free to pre- 
sent your case in person, naturally. 
Just be prepared for them to smile, 


made for you by 
proxy. 
Although everyone eventually 
nod, and gush vacuous pleasantries catches on to the Abuser’s primary 
tactic, he has a great fallback 
weapon. Once the 
Tom 


until you go away. They won't actu- 
ally do anything, and eventually you 
will figure this out and leave the 
company in piqued frustration: 
problem solved! 

Another Control Phreak tac- 
tic for paralyzing organizations 
is undermining the authority of 
middle management. This is 
accomplished by going directly 
to development team members 
on a regular basis and counter- 
manding instructions from those 
employees’ immediate and indirect 
supervisors. This guarantees “the 
little people” Know who's really in 
charge, and ensures they wont erro- 
neously assume any of that new-fan- 
gled “empowerment.” 


MANIPULATIVE ABUSER 
Thoughtless prick 


Newbie developers enter the 


Sawyer approach 


- | iret stops working, he simply starts 
industry wide-eyed with optimism ) 


> _ lying. Few people see that one com- 
and immense enthusiasm. It’s a beau- : 


ing. If anyone ever asks you to do 
something you'd really prefer not to 
do—something extremely unpalat- 
able—and is willing to promise your 
heart’s desire in return, my advice is 
to duck and cover; you're about to 
be drooled on. Chances are, you're 
dealing with a Manipulative Abuser 


Anthony Farmer has been 

a game developer for over 

12 years, and has been 
complaining about the stu- 
pidity of publishers, distrib- 
utors, and retailers for 11. While 
Mr. Farmer has been involved in 
the development of some of the 


most popular games in PC history, 
he is still hoping to someday devel- 
op his own ideas to completion 
(Yeah, right. Who isn’t?”). If you 
are a sugar-daddy suit who isn't 
offended by his prose, Mr. Farmer 
would love to speak with you. 


afarmer@adrenalin.com 


whose only purpose is furthering his 
own career and profit. He has no 
intention of delivering on his part of 
the bargain. Your only 
reward will be more 


abuse and the 
Opportunity to 
keep your job 


v4 


& because you re 
such a good “team 
player.” 
Ye Olde Pricke 
also Knows what 
he’s asking is well 
nigh impossi- 
bie, ae he 
can bad- 
mouth you 
if you fail to 
live up to your 
end of the bargain —and give him, in 
turn, an excuse for not reciprocating. 
Worst of all, if you pull out a miracle 
and actually perform, and/or he lies 
and you let him get away with it, 
expectations will be that much higher 
for your performance on the next 
project. 
Your instinct may be to dismiss 
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such warnings as paranoia, 
but this sort of thing hap- 
pens every day. I’ve sat in 


bars and over- 
heard 


« Pom em Dr. 
people actually 
gloating about 
how they’ve gotten 


away with using people. Watch your 
back. 


TRST ZEALOT 
Impuritus mucus 

Everyone in product development 
eventually acquires a profound dis- 
dain for the necessary evils of sales 
and marketing, but until you’ve been 
at it for a while, you may wonder 
why. It’s because game development 
is as much a performance art as a sci- 
ence, and anyone between the artist 
and the audience is intruding. 

In the real world, “middle-men” 
are necessary for your artistic expres- 
sion to be experienced by the largest 
possible audience. Contrary to the 
fairy tales found in most consumer 
magazines (“enthusiast publications”) 
today’s computer game industry is 
controlled by neither 
the developer (artist) 
nor the consumer 
(audience). It is ruled 
by a peculiar relation- 
ship between the sales 
force at publishers and 
the buyers for retailers 
and distributors. Neither 
gives a diddly-damn 
about players, game 
developers, or games. A 
title could be great or 
poor, it doesn’t matter; 
sales quotas and end-cap 
buys are all they care 
about. If you take with you 
only one bit of wisdom, 
make it an understanding of 
this powerful clandestine 
force driving our industry. 

What this means to you as a 
developer is these buyers and sellers 


) 
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have the 
power to 
kill your 
game just 
because 
they 
don’t 
like it. 
Buyers 


this 
by 
squeezing out small 
publishers with only one or two 
products: if you can’t afford several 
hundred thousand dollars worth of 
co-op advertising, how good can 
your game be? But the salespeople 
are the scariest, because you'd expect 
them to be on your side. Instead, 
they usually suffer from Clueless-Suit 
syndrome and -- witnessing the awe- 
some power of the retail buyers -- 
can tell rather quickly which side of 
the bran muffin will hit them first. 
Reptilian survival instincts kick in and 
they develop a cannibalistic taste for 
the flesh of their own co-workers. 

In the classic scenario, Sales kills a 
game in development because they 
don't understand it: and if they don’t 
oct if, Metter 
will the 
almighty buy- 

ers, ney 
won't admit 
this, howev- 
er; they 
enjoy their 
Executive 
Washroom 
Privileges, 
LOO, 
Instead 


they 
chant the incanta- 
tions, light the sac- 
rificial pyre, con- 
sult the tomes 


of TRST and PC 
Data, and burn the 
incense of misdirec- 
tion to concoct a 
Scroll of Misleading 
Statistics. Your run-of- 
the-mill Clueless Suit is 
duly impressed by all 
their cryptic gesticula- 
tion. Never mind that 
sales projections -- no 
matter how “realistic” -- 
are by definition only 
good at telling you what 
games to make last year. A 
developer’s opinion is just 
as valid, if not more so, but 
a Sales Forecast spreadsheet 
is “hard” data. Your “gut 
feel” doesn’t cut it, even if 

you are a gamer. In fact, especially if 
you are a gamer. 

The perverse truth in our industry 
is the ballast now firmly believes it’s 
what's keeping the balloon afloat. 
Dilbert doesn’t lie. 


SPINELESS BOOTLICKER 
Common pond scum 

You know the type: willing to sac- 
rifice their own independence, char- 
acter, and morals to secure their posi- 
tion in an organization. Nothing is 
quite as repulsive as watching a 
bootlicker in action, the way they 
suck up to the boss and fawn over 
every idea they have: yeesh! It can 
really turn your stomach. 

You may be tempted to dismiss 
Bootlickers as posing no threat to 
anyone but themselves. But beware 
the Jabberwock! They'll probably be 
your boss some day. Scary, huh? And 
combined with Clueless Suits, 
Bootlickers can do immeasurable 
damage to your career, your project, 
and your company. How? 

Consider the case of one well- 
known game publisher with world- 
wide distribution, growing market 
share, and some of the industry's 
best developers on staff. One 
Clueless Suit surrounded by a 
team of sniveling Bootlickers was 
enough to bring that 
behemoth to its 
knees in a mat- 
ter of months. 

The com- 

pany spent 

dozens of 
man-years 


on project after project, only to have 
a certain executive cancel one after 
another on a whim. Naturally, the 
invertebrate Bootlicker collective 
ignored several opportunities to tell 
Nero he just wasn’t that good a fid- 
dler. Knowing Clueless Suits are inca- 
pable of admitting mistakes, they had 
several options for approaching the 
problem; capitulation should not 
have been their first choice. Sadly, 
they just smiled and nodded indul- 
gently as the Suit flushed tens of mil- 
lions of dollars and dozens of peo- 
ple’s careers down the toilet. They 
wound up losing a lot of very good 
developers, and the company never 
recovered from financial turmoil. 
Even the Bootlickers were eventu- 


ally sacked once the 
‘> Ze ; 
~ Suit began “cleaning 
( house.” 


" Ox Although they 


ultimately lost 


; their jobs, 
\\ is I'm 


\ i \ 
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sure 
to this day the 
poor bastards 
are unaware 
how they con- 
tributed to their 
own demise. 


CREDIT 


MONGER 


Impotent 
yellow 
blood- 
sucker 

A Ver 
tebrate 
relative of the 
Spineless Bootlicker, these back-stab- 
bing puffy sacks of smeg can retain 
employment in environments where 
most species become fungible and 
get “right-sized.” Credit Mongers are 
unable to produce anything them- 
selves, nor do they wish to acquire 
the ability. They exist by attaching to 
productive developers and feeding 
off their work. Found in the trenches 


ss could have the Suits eating out 


only for as long as it takes to 
schmooze their way into a position 
where incompetence no longer mat- 
ters, they are able to survive ultimate- 
ly on gnad-licking abilities alone. 

Credit Monger parasites may lie 
dormant anywhere but thrive in dys- 
functional corporate cultures, where 
they quickly entrench their position 
by endearing themselves to anyone 
important. Their proficiency at this 
skill is unparalleled, possibly due to a 
special pheromone they secrete in 
the presence of authority figures. 
Unfortunately, the recessive gene 
enabling production of this Suit- 
numbing pheromone is also responsi- 
ble for the Monger’s penchant for 
consuming its own young. 

You ll know you're dealing with a 
Credit Monger when you're buried in 
sweat trying to ship an Alpha and your 
“buddy” is down by the water cooler 
oozing all over company executives, 
telling them how well “his” project is 
going. The effect of those pheromones 
on un-immunized Suits is nothing 
short of astonishing. When you 
encounter your first Credit Monger, 
you'll be amazed at how people 
believe pretty much anything they 
say, despite plentiful evidence to the 

contrary. You'll probably wish you 


of your hand like that, too, but then 
you ll remember about the 
recessive gene 

and be glad you 
can have children. 
Where do these 
genetic throwbacks 
spawn? Oddly 
enough, most Credit 
Mongers come from 
the Quality Assurance 


goodness sakes, no, 
I’m not saying the con- 
verse is true! Put the 
gun down!) Many pub- 
lishers feel the need to 
have a promotion ladder 
for their testers. Yet most 
testers are neither programmers nor 
artists. This leaves two possible post- 
testing career choices: Game Designer 
and Producer. Most testers, if they 
stay around long enough to get pro- 
moted, make it into the latter posi- 
tion. In the worst-case scenario, some 
bleary-eyed, purple-haired, gnad- 
pierced, clove-smokin’, latte-sippin’, 


(QA) department. (For 


acne-ridden, bald-headed, goatee- 
wearin’, baggy-pantsed, voice-crackin’, 
Clearasil freebasin’, snot-nosed punk 
barely literate enough to fill in cells 
on a bug report yesterday is suddenly 
your boss today. Go figure! 

The fun part is watching these 
useless squeebs claim credit for 


games they've “worked” on. I'm 
sorry, being in the 
room when 

the toast 
pops up 
doesn't 


q 


mean you 
cooked 
break- 
fast. 


SOCIAL 


DRAGONFLY 
Canaille filth 


The unique feature setting this 
slime apart is its Cthulhu-like desire 
to idolize other forms of 
BOO: 


Dragonflies 

exist to echo others’ infinite 
wisdom about games and the indus- 
try. Their ultimate goal is to impress 
someone really important, ensuring 
Rock Star status by association rather 
than accomplishment. 

These people really scare me. 
Clueless and useless, they are free 
from the ravages of intelligence, free 
to roam where others would never 
consider going. The notion of so 
much vapid brain wave activity in 
one cortex is enough to affect one’s 


Continued on page 47 
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Visionaries: Chris Crawford 


isionaries is a series of pro- 

files and interviews with the 

designers whose pioneering 
visions shaped the art of entertain- 
ment software. Their contributions 


span more than a decade, yet in an 
industry where the hits of a few years 
ago cannot be played on today’s 
hardware, their work rarely receives 
the attention and recognition it 
deserves. 


Don Quixote, Jiminy Cricket, loud- 
mouthed bastard, temperamental 
artiste, champion of h 
interactive entertainment, Zee Greatest 
Game Designer in Zee Universe, 
voice in the wilderness, mad genius, 
pariah. All of those terms have been 
used to describe the man. Love him 
or hate him, you cannot deny the 
impact Chris Crawford has had on the 
computer game industry. 

Chris’s contributions to computer 
gaming date back to the late 1970s, 
to the era of Atari’s 2600 VCS and 
home computers with 16K RAM and 


igher purpose in 


cassette tape storage. His early works 
include Scram, a nuclear power plant 
simulation; Eastern Front: 1941, the 
first wargame to feature a scrolling 
map; and Excalibur, a game of 
Arthurian chivalry and intrigue. Later 
came such hits as Balance of Power, 
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Which put you in the middle of east- 
west nuclear escalation; and Balance 
of the Planet, which let you save 
Earth’s ecosystem. There were also 
the more experimental misses such as 
Trust G Betrayal, a game of commu- 
nication, relationships, power, influ- 
ence, and yes, trust and betrayal. 
However, Chris’s greatest contribu- 
tion to the industry is not to be found 
in his published software. Instead, it 
is in the work he has done to turn 
thousands of isolated, independent 
game developers into a united com- 
munity. Chris created and edited The 


Journal of Computer Game Design, 


the first regular publication for pro- 
fessionals to discuss the art of game 
design. He hosted the very first 
Computer Game Developers’ 
Conference, a gathering of two dozen 


JCGD readers at his San Jose home. 


From that was born the larger CGDC, 
which he shepherded during its first 
seven years. 

Always outspoken, always a cham- 
pion of ART, Chris wrote The Art of 
Computer Game Design in the early 
1980s, and has lectured on game 
design in eight countries and many 
universities. Now he nears completion 
of Erasmatron, a technology for inter- 
active storytelling and a development 
environment that permits nontechnical 
artists to control the technology. 
(www.erasmatazz.com) Chris no 
longer labels himself a computer game 
designer, and considers this work part 
of the larger art form of interactive 
entertainment. Fittingly, he recently 
moved from his long-time home in 
San Jose to the woods of Oregon, to 
escape the Silicon Valley rat-race and 
concentrate on the more important 
aspects of his life and work. 


Jeff: What got you into entertainment software 
in the first place? Did you see a potential for 
a new artform then, was it neat technology 
to play with, or what? 


by Jeff Johannigman 


Chris: Blame it on David Zeuch. When | was a 
sophomore in high school, he introduced 
me to Blitzkrieg, a paper wargame by 
Avalon-Hill. That hooked me on wargames, 
and | pursued the hobby (with interruptions 
for college) for many years. With the pas- 
sage of time, | became interested more in 
the design of the games than the playing of 
them. When microcomputers became avail- 
able in the mid-70s, | realized they could 
solve some of the most serious problems of 
wargame design. So | taught myself hard- 
ware and software, built myself a computer, 
and started designing computer wargames. 
| continued to think about deeper issues, 
which led me to consider game design in 
artistic terms. The big kick in the butt came 
from Alan Kay, who hired me in 1982 and 
then challenged me to rethink the funda- 
mentals. As part of this effort, | wrote a book 
which eventually became The Art of 
Computer Game Design. From that point 
forward | was definitely thinking of game 
design as an art form. But before that | con- 
sidered it a means to better game-playing. 

Jeff: Most of your products have experimented 
with some new technique or approach to 
the basic idea of what entertainment soft- 
ware 1s. Some (Eastern Front, Balance of 
Power) have been very successful commer- 
cially. Others (Trust & Betrayal) have met 
with indifference. Could you explain what 
you attempted with some of these, and how 
successful you feel you were in meeting 
your goal? 

Chris: Eastern Front (1941): | must confess 
that this game developed in the classic 
techie-opportunistic fashion. | was just mas- 
tering the capabilities of the Atari computers, 
and had programmed a small demo that 
showed a large scrolling map. Smooth 
scrolling was a sensational technical devel- 
opment in those days. | remember showing 
this demo to a number of software devel- 
opers, suggesting to them the exciting pos- 
sibilities of this technology, but they weren't 
interested. So | started improving it, then 
decided to grow it into a wargame. Along 
the way, two other goals arose. The first goal 
was to make this game accessible to non- 


wargamers, without the complexity so com- 
mon to wargames. The second goal was to 
make this game really smart, to give the 
computer the ability to carefully digest the 
situation and make reasonable moves. The 
game was a great success, for many rea- 
sons, but | think the Al was its greatest leap 
forward. This was the first game that could 
actually calculate and construct a decent 
front line over an entire front. 

Excalibur: This was my first design in 
which artistic considerations came first and 
foremost. The most interesting aspect of this 
design was the chasm between my artistic 
aspirations and my design grasp. | spent 
some eighteen months on this project, 
dreaming glorious dreams of great art, and 
the final result was still little more than a 
wargame warped towards art. It was an 
intensely frustrating struggle, but it set me 
on the correct path to human interaction. 
There's a tiny subgame in Excalibur in which 
the player interacts with other characters on 
a strictly emotional basis. It was primitive, 
but it was the key breakthrough. 

Balance of Power: My goal with this 
game was to create an dun-ward game, in 
which victory was achieved by avoiding war. 
The game met the design goal admirably, 
but its most intense experience turned out 
to be the diplomatic crisis, in which the play- 
er confronts his opponent in an escalatory 
sequence that terminates in thermonuclear 
war. What made this work was the illusion 
that you were really dealing with another 
human being, trying to second-guess 
whether he was bluffing or for real. Again, it 
was the human/emotional factor that made 
the interaction so intense. Although my 
broad goal for the game anticipated this out- 
come, the actual design of the key compo- 
nent was serendipitous. 

Trust & Betrayal: With this design | 
took the plunge into pure interpersonal 
interaction as the basis of the design. | bit off 
more than | could chew, and achieved about 
half of what | had hoped for. Nevertheless, 
the heroic failure taught me a great deal: the 
importance of verbal structures as opposed 
to spatial structures, basic data structures for 
personality modelling, and fast linguistic pro- 
cessing. (By the way, the importance of lin- 
guistics In game design is a lesson | learned 
ten years ago, and the rest of the world still 
hasn't grasped its centrality.) 


Jeff: You no longer consider yourself to be work- 


ing on “computer games," so what would 
you call Erasmatron? How is it NOT a com- 
puter game? 


Chris: I've spent the last six years working on 


interactive storytelling. It's a gigantic field, 
and thinly populated—just the kind of chal- 


lenge | enjoy. But it's very different from 
computer games in many fundamental 
ways. There's no spatial reasoning—no 
maps. Imagine a computer game with no 
map. Violence is not an essential compo- 
nent of conflict. The emphasis is on verbal 
interaction between characters. Moreover, 
the kind of artists we need for this field are 
utterly different from the people who domi- 
nate computer game creation. Technical 
skills are of little use, but storytelling talent is 
crucial. These people think differently. And 
we don’t need to worry about cosmetic 
extravaganzas. 

Perhaps the simplest way to commu- 
nicate the scale of the task is to compare my 
past productivity with this effort. In the 
seven years from 1984 to 1991, | created 
seven computer games: Balance of Power, 
Patton Versus Rommel, Siboot Balance of 
Power II, Global Dilemma, Balance of the 
Planet, and Patton Strikes Back. That's one 
game a year. In the six years since 1991, | 
have worked on this single technology, 
which includes a number of programs: a 
storytelling engine, a facial display generator, 
a text translator, and an editor for the 
engine. But | have published nothing. If you 
assume that my productivity has remained 
constant, then the software | released this 
year was the effort-equivalent of six of my 
previous games. That's how big this project 
IS. 


Jeff: You have differentiated your work from tra- 


ditional computer games by its artistic 
intent. How do you define “art,” and how 
does it differ from what computer games 
have been and are? 


Chris: Most people in our industry define art in 


terms of its contrast with fun: riding a roller 
coaster |s fun, but sitting in a boring poetry 
reading is art. This definition presupposes Its 
conclusion. My definition of art centers on 
emotion. Art somehow communicates 
human emotional experience. My difference 
with the computer games industry arises 
from the implications of emotional breadth. 
Computer games communicate a narrow 
emotional experience: excitement, fun, tri- 
umph. Other art forms are not so straight- 
jacketed. Music can be exciting, fun, and tri- 
umphant, but it can also be sad, contem- 
plative, ecstatic, sensuous, or prurient. Music 
embraces the entire range of human emo- 
tional experience. The same thing can be 
said of theater, cinema, literature, or any 
other art form. No single artistic expression 
can encompass all human emotion, but the 
medium as a whole can in fact support that 
range of expression. This is not the case with 
computer games, and | have come to the 
sad conclusion that it will never be the case 


with computer games. Someday we'll have 
a computerized interactive medium with 
artistic content, but it won't have anything to 
do with computer games. 


Jeff: So you haven't seen anybody else creating 


emotionally rich interaction in computer 
games? 


Chris: Unfortunately not. There have been plen- 


ty of cases of emotionally rich exposition: 
the computer shows, does, or tells you 
something that elicits an emotional 
response. But actual interaction with emo- 
tionally rich content is still a tall order. 

| don't want this observation to be 


Jeff Johannigman 

has been in the 

entertainment soft- 

ware biz since the 

prehistoric days of » 

16k Atari 800s and P 
cassette tape drives. 

He has worked on over forty pub- 
lished products, as programmer 
then producer, for such companies 
as Atari, Broderbund, Electronic 
Arts, Origin Systems, 
Sierra/Dynamix, and MicroProse. 
Now retired from computer gam- 
ing, Jeff is a career consultant who 
helps people find their dreams 
and make them come true. He 
currently resides in Austin with one 
wife, three children, and two cats. 


johann@thecursor.com 


interpreted as dismissive of the efforts of 
others. | think the value of this observation 
lies in its revelation of just how difficult this 
problem is. For years and years people nave 
been talking about the goal of emotionally 
rich interaction, but after all these years 
nobody seems to have pulled it off. You can 
conclude that either a) people are dum- 
mies; or b) it's a tough problem. When | 
started working on the problem, | figured it 
would be a big project: 18 months, maybe 
even 24. That was six years ago. 


Jeff: \s it really possible for a binary computer to 


simulate a satisfying personality capable of 
emotionally rich interaction? 


Chris: Of course! Slap together some wood, 


some horsehair, and some catgut, and you 
can play Beethoven's Violin Concerto. 
Michelangelo only needed a chunk of rock 
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to make the Pieta. Paper and ink is all 
Thoreau needed to write Walden. A com- 
puter is much more versatile than any of 
these other media, so it should be able to 
do at least as well as they can. 

| suspect, however, that it will take us a 
while to figure out how to use it properly. 
After all, paper and ink was invented nearly 
3,000 years ago, but it was only in the last 
300 years that we started getting artistically 
mature novels. Beethoven's Violin Concerto 
hit the streets a couple of hundred years after 
the violin was invented. Sometimes it takes a 
while to figure out a medium. Technology 
can mature quickly, but art has to simmer in 
our collective unconsciouseness for a few 
generations. 


in interactive art. 

Next, remember that quantification Is a 
strictly internal process; only the results of 
the calculation reveal themselves to the user. 
If the gal decides to kiss the guy, who cares 
what sort of internal processing she used to 
make the decision? Indeed, how do we 
know that she “doesn't” use numerical cal- 
culations in her decision? Credibility springs 
from the nature of the decisions characters 
make, not from the internal mechanisms 
used to achieve those decisions. If some- 
body really wants to get sticky about this, let 
me remind them that what we see on the 
screen Is merely a bunch of electrons crash- 
Ing into phosphors—but our eyes accept it as 
an approximation of a visual reality. 


twenty punches. 

I'm not sure what to make of algo- 
rithms that surprise the designer. Does it 
mean the algorithms are so rich that they 
create possibilities beyond the imagination of 
the designer? Or does it mean the designer's 
imagination Is so limited that s/he can't antic 
pate “obvious” results of algorithms? | don't 
know, but nowadays | take no pride in being 
surprised by an algorithm. It's still a bug. 


Jeff: Do you think your work will find a large audi- 


ence? Or are you afraid the market is now so 
defined by niches and me-too knockoffs that 
people won't know what this is? 


Chris: My objective with this technology is to 


bypass the entire computer gaming commu- 
nity and appeal directly to the audience of 


Jeff: What kind of results and unexpected prob- 
lems have you run into in your simulation? 

Chris: Well, several years ago, | had been work- 
ing on the system under which a character 


Jeff: So, in a nutshell, how DO you pull some- 
body into an emotionally rich experience 
with a computer? 

Chris: By providing OPERATIONALLY rich emo- 


non-gaming computer users. There are 40 
million home computers out there, and a hot 
game will sell maybe half a million copies. Do 


Chris: You can 


tional experiences (as opposed to the STAT- 
ICALLY rich emotional experiences that we 
get from emphasis on cosmetics: graphics, 
animation, and sound). Emotion is as emo- 
tion does. When emotion is presented as a 
living process rather than a dead image, its 
power and richness are vastly greater. To do 
this, we need to write programs about how 
emotion works rather than what it looks like. 
This requires the creation of algorithms—lo 
and behold, something the computer han- 
dles very well. Once we understand the 
artistic problem, we'll discover that the com- 
puter is a more expressive medium for emo- 
tion than painting, music, or literature. 


Jeff: Can you really assign variables to “love,” 


" i 


“trust,” “envy,” 
“courage,” and 
have them sim- 
ulate a human 
response? 


quantify — any- 
thing, but the 
fidelity = with 
which that 
quantification 
mirrors reality \s 
always In ques- 
tion. So the real question is, Can you quan- 
tify well enough to satisfy the user? 

First, let me observe that ALL art sim- 
plifies reality. Every work of fiction reduces 
real human beings to dramatic characters. In 
all of human history, there has never been 
anybody as absurdly bigoted as Archie 
Bunker, as youthfully heroic as Luke 
Skywalker, as pathetically noble as Don 
Quixote. We readily accept the simplifica- 
tions of art; | don't think we'll have any prob- 
lem accepting corresponding simplifications 
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would tell another character about news. | 
figured there were three factors that con- 
trolled such decisions: how important the 
news is to the teller, how important it is to 
the tellee, and how much the teller likes the 
tellee. Thus, a character is most likely to tell 
his best friend about news that is really 
important to both of them. Sounds reason- 
able, right? 

But then | was testing it on my 
Arthurian story, and Lancelot finally seduced 
Guenevere. Well, this was a very important 
event in his life, so he had to tell somebody. 
Now, who would find this particular piece of 
news really important, and who is Lancelot's 
best friend? Why, Arthur, of course! So 
Lancelot rushed 
Straignt to Arthur 
and told him the 
news. Oops. 

| had to 
| redesign the algo- 
rithm to take into 
account how the 
tellee might react to 
the news. 

That kind of 
bug doesn't hap- 
pen in my engine 
anymore. Most of the ugly surprises now 
come from characters carrying out an algo- 
rithm in a way that defies common sense. 
This is always the result of an overly primi- 
tive algorithm. For example, it's possible to 
have two characters get into a punching 
match, where each punch makes a charac- 
ter angrier, and they just keep getting angri- 
er and angrier, punching away ad infinitum. 
There's a ready solution that allows the 
characters to “remember” what's happened 
before and decide to ease off after ten or 


the arithmetic, computer games are a 
sideshow. The real impact of interactive enter- 
tainment has yet to be realized. | don’t expect 
the Erasmatron itself to sell millions of copies. 
I'm creating something more fundamental 
here: the foundations of an interactive story- 
telling industry. | am working towards the day 
when there are thousands of artists using my 
technology to create tens of thousands of 
interactive storyworlds, which in turn entertain 
tens of millions of people. 


Jeff: It is arguable that your greatest contribution 


to our Industry is not in your products but in 
your work to forge a bunch of independent 
game developers into a united community 
— first through the Journal of Computer 
Game Design and later in founding the 
CGDC. Why did you feel this was so impor- 
tant to do? 


Chris: Computer game designers may be social- 


ly incompetent, but that doesn't mean 
they're asocial. Community does for people 
what the Internet does for computers: it 
foments synergetic interaction. The value of 
community was obvious to me; my con- 
cerns were with details of implementation. 
For example, | opposed creation of a profes- 
sional association for many years because | 
felt that the community was not yet mature 
enough to support a professional associa- 
tion. The time is now right, but the rather 
childish snafus we've seen with CGDA sug- 
gest that | was correct to urge delay, 

My basic strategy with forming com- 
munity was an “evaporating dictatorship.” At 
the outset, it was all my doing, my initiative, 
and my money that made things go. That 
was necessary; the initial effort to create 
order out of chaos must necessarily be the 
work of a strong-willed individual. With the 
maturing of the community, though, the dic- 
tatorship must give way to more communal 


decision-making. Not many people know 
that CGDC was initially owned 100% by me; 
| gave It away to a group and kept only a 
minority share as part of my “evaporating dic- 
tatorship" strategy. In the early years, | domi- 
nated the conference, but with each passing 
year | gave up a bit more power. Eventually, 
however, my rate of power-surrendering fell 
short of the others’ expectations, and they 
kicked me out and confiscated my stock. 
Their subsequent managerial fliascos suggest 
that they overestimated themselves. 


Jeff: And how do you feel about the entertain- 


ment software “community’ now? 


Chris: | don't think it’s a healthy community. 


There are still far too many opportunists In it 
for the quick buck. These people have no 
interest in building long-term relationships, 
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The founding board of the Computer Game Developers’ Conference. From left: 
Jeff Johannigman, Chris Crawford, Dave Menconi, Brenda Laurel, Stephanie Barrett, 
Tim Brengle, and Stephen Friedman 


the glue of the community. The best thing 
for this community would be an industry- 


wide shake-out to chase away the oppor- 
tunists. Then the dedicated survivors could 
put the pieces back together again. 


Jeff: As artists, do you feel we have a social 


responsibility beyond making something 
that pleases a buying audience and sells 
half-a-million copies? If so, how would you 
define that responsibility? 


Chris: | will not attempt to impose my values on 


other designers. | will not postulate some 


Game Designer in Zee Universe" by your 
peers. Is that still how you would like to 
be considered, or how would you define 
yourself? 


Chris: | no longer feel comfortable with that title. 


| no longer design games and | certainly 
don't want to be lumped into the communt- 
ty of game designers. As to how | might 
define, categorize, or describe myself, | think 


| have reached that happy stage in life where 
my work is so rarefied that it defies catego- 
rization. Is not the highest form of creativity to 
create ideas for which no names yet exist? 
Besides, the egotism of that title closes some 
minds to my ideas, and there's already far 
too much closed-mindedness in this world, 
so | think I'll refrain from contributing to it 
with a chest-thumping title. ® 


pervasive “responsibility” that bears down on 
each designer, and those designers who 
ignore this responsibility will be damned for- 
ever. Instead, | will ask each designer to look 
inside his soul and think of his life as a com- 
plete whole. We get so caught up in the chal- 
lenges of the moment that we don't think 
about the long-term issues. Sure, it'd be nice 
to make a lot of money right now, but how 
do you think you'll feel twenty, thirty, or forty 
years down the road? On your deathbed, will 
all that money make you feel any better 
about your life? We Americans invented the 
mid-life crisis, in which a man in his late for- 
ties suddenly realizes that his life has been 
wasted on petty materialistic concerns. 

The computer games industry, because 
it has been so narrowly comprised of young 
male techies, has institutionalized and made 
a sacrament of the dynamics of the mid-life 
crisis. | think the whole industry is going to 
face a gigantic communal mid-life crisis as its 
members approach middle age. Most will 
cope by turning their hearts to stone, burying 
their dreams under layers of rationalization; 
they will murder their own souls. Some will 
succumb to desperation and become fugl- 
tives. A few will face the crisis, learn its 
lessons, and become better people. 

Social responsibility is really a matter 
of long-term care for your own soul. 

Jeff: You were once proclaimed “Zee Greatest 


to death?? 


www.onoenixdata.com 
“We ARE the Net.” 


(or you can just use a i and call 888-524-2500) 
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DirectX-tasy 


X-Genesis 


couple years ago Bill Gates 
held a party at Microsoft 
called “Judgment Day.” As 
one of the lucky people who partook 
in the experience, I have to say one 
thing: Microsoft sure can throw a 
party! The truth is MS knew (knows) 
the game community was the last 
market segment with a mind of its 
own. Bill knew if he could get game 
programmers on the Windows 
95/DirectX bandwagon, then 
Microsoft would have us all at last. 

At first nobody took DirectX seri- 
ously, but after four revisions with 
number 5 in beta (called DirectX 6.0), 
DirectX has matured and actually 
works. We are going to cover some 
philosophy of DirectX, its origins, 
actual experiences with DirectX, and 
finish up with a working DirectX pro- 
gram that will allow you to simulate a 
DOS 32 game console with very little 
knowledge of either DirectX or 
Windows 95. 

Back in 1995 the hordes of game 
programmers with “DOS is Dead” on 
their tee-shirts may not have meant 
much more than free tee-shirts. 
Today that slogan is a hard fact. DOS 
is dead. Let me repeat: DOS is dead, 
Dead, DEAD. Professional game pro- 
grammers can no longer write DOS 
games and expect any publisher to 
work with them. You might get a 
shareware publisher to distribute your 
game, and DOS is a great learning 
platform; and if you have a Quake 
killer in DOS 32 you could hand it 
over to Electronic Arts, and I don’t 
think they would say no. The point is 


we can't start any more projects for 
the MS-DOS platform. We must target 
Windows 95/NT. This means we have 
to embrace what Microsoft calls 
DirectX. 

DirectX is a way of thinking more 
than anything else. Technically, it is a 
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set of COM (Component Object 
Model) objects that implement a 
number of interfaces allowing you to 
communicate with video hardware, 
sound hardware, networking, input 
devices, and some system services. 
More than that, it’s a way of letting 
go of what game programmers hold 
so dear: game programming. Game 
programmers are artists, explorers 
who for the past 25 years (give or 
take) have been coming up with the 
cleverest tricks on Earth to create ani- 
mated universes. DirectX takes the 
glory out of game programming by 
taking away the challenge. No longer 
do we need to figure out video 
cards, write assembly language dri- 
vers for joysticks, create compiled 
sprite blitters, and so on. It’s all there 
for us to use. 

DirectX was created to solve a 
problem that was growing worse 
every day. Hardware manufactures 
were popping up creating radical 
new technologies: 2D and 3D accel- 
erators, advanced sound synthesis, 
networking, and truly bizarre input 
devices. MS saw this as an opportuni- 
ty to—in one swift blow—make a zil- 
lion dollars, unify PC hardware and 
software once and for all, and finally 
get every game programmer on Earth 
using their tools and APIs for PC- 
based games. Thus, let there be 
DirectX. “To bring them all, and in 
[Redmond, Washington] bind them,” 
so to speak. 

The first version was a joke. 
Barely a glimpse of the future, it had 
a terribly flawed API (Application 
Programming Interface) full of bugs. 
The documentation was worse, and 
to this day I don’t understand why 
MS didn’t just pay a couple game 
programmers to create decent demos 
(1 still have nightmares about that 
clown demo). DirectX 1.0 was a first 
draft to tackle an area MS had no 
clue about. They were not (yet) in 
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the business of making games, so 
they approached it like they would a 
word processor: a ton of features and 
a bunch of overhead only five peo- 
ple on Earth would use. Luckily, they 
got smart and really started asking 
the game developer community what 
they thought should be changed and 
improved. The community responded 
with a great onslaught of critical 
feedback, and DirectX 2.0 was born. 

DirectX 2.0 was getting there. It 
had more DirectX components, 
and—hey!—it actually worked. There 
were even a few games released that 
used it last year. During this period 
99% of released games were still 
DOS 32, but the community knew 
DirectX was here to stay and MS was 
committed to making it work. After 
three more revisions, MS knew what 
everyone wanted (I think), and could 
give it to them. Direct X 5.0 is here 
and is pretty good. It has clean sup- 
port for Direct3D; the DirectInput 
module supports mice and keyboards 
now; the 3D component of 
DirectSound works; and the overall 
API is stable as far as I’m concerned. 
DirectX 6.0 is in beta and when 
released will work on both Windows 
95 and NT. 

So if you are asking yourself, 
“Should I try DirectX?” The answer is 
“Yes!” You must; otherwise you will 
be assimilated anyway. 


X-treme Functionality 

You are willing to consider using 
DirectX, but wonder what’s in it for 
you. Fair enough. 


Universality 

Your code will work on every 
Windows 95 machine alive. This is 
important. No longer do you have to 
worry about device drivers, TSRs 
(Terminate-and-Stay-Resident mini- 
programs), conventional memory, 
and who knows what else. Windows 


95 is a clean operating system that 
DirectX works well with, so in a way 
it's like programming for a generic 
PC or a well-behaved, proprietary 
platform like a video game console. 


Graphic Acceleration 

Just about every video card these 
days has 2D acceleration, and most 
new computers come with 3D accel- 
erators. I bet if you just completed a 
DOS game you may have thought 
about using acceleration for things 
like blitting, scrolling, lighting, or 
even 3D but didn’t want to think 
about writing drivers for 1,000 differ- 
ent video cards. DirectX and the 
hardware manufacturers handle this 
for us. This too is very important. 
When we create a sprite and blit it to 
the screen with DirectX, if there is 
acceleration then it is utilized; other- 
wise, nO penalty. Our games instantly 
look better, and the guy who spent 
$500 on his new 128-bit video card 
gets his money’s worth. 


Sound 

The next big win is sound. Of all 
the game programmers in the world, 
about two write their own sound dri- 
vers. The rest use a sound library 
from a third party like Miles or 
DiamondWare. Sound cards are simi- 
lar to video cards, but game program- 
mers let go of them long ago since 
sound is boring compared to graph- 
ics. Under DirectSound there is no 
more need for licensing sound 
libraries: it’s free, and Microsoft will 
keep upgrading it to take advantage 
of 3D sound, waveguide synthesizers, 
and whatever else comes Out. 


Networking 

The next plus for DirectX is net- 
working. This is probably the most 
underestimated—or talked about— 
aspect of DirectX. DirectPlay is the 
networking component of DirectX; 
although it is complex, it allows you 
the programmer to create network 
connections, send and receive pack- 
ets, and write multiplayer games very 
easily. 
Input devices 

A DirectInput component in 
DirectX also allows interfacing with 
all the new input devices, another 
area that has suffered. Most game 
programmers don’t support 34 but- 
tons and 6 degrees of freedom. They 


write a basic joystick driver, and if 


you have the latest joystick with laser 


optical positioning then too bad; it’s 
just going to act like a basic joystick. 
With DirectInput, you can query the 
input system to know the exact 
device connected and take advantage 
of its full capabilities or simply use 
the basics. In either case, you the 
programmer don't have to write dri- 
vers Or program registers; you just 
make some calls, and DirectInput 
returns the results. 


User ease 

In addition to DirectDraw, 
DirectSound, DirectInput, and 
DirectPlay, there is also DirectSetup 


and Autoplay. DirectSetup is a simple 


software API that facilitates the instal- 
lation of the run-time components of 
DirectX needed on a user's machine. 
Autoplay is a Win32 component that 
allows CDs to run automatically as 
soon as they are put in the drive. 


3D Graphics 

Last—and least—is Direct3D. This 
is definitely not worth using. I have 
written nearly 50,000 lines of DirectX 
code and I actually like it; I tried and 
tried to work with Direct3D and like 
it, but I kept getting nauseated. The 
API is complex, broken, and just 
takes the wrong approach. It’s a 
shame since so many hardware ven- 
dors have created Direct3D drivers 
for their cards. In my opinion 
Direct3D will not last. We all know 


John Carmack has denounced it, no 


one is really using it, and OpenGL is 


getting a lot of media play as the API 
to make 3D work. I worked with 
OpenGL years ago in scientific com- 
puting and VR before it was in 
vogue, and | admit I really didn’t like 
it then. However, I detest Direct3D: 
so my advice is take a look at 
Direct3D and OpenGL yourself, and 
see What you think. While you are 
making up your mind, call the half 
dozen leading 3D accelerator manu- 
facturers and obtain their native API. 


X-tending Creative Limits 

We have talked shop from a tech- 
nical point of view: what about 
everyone with a life, all you artists 
and musicians? Good news. No more 
VOC and PCX files, palette problems, 
aspect ratio distortion, and whatever 
else came with MS-DOS program- 
ming. DirectX lets programmers easi- 
ly communicate with video and 
sound hardware so they don’t have 
to do a lot of work setting things up 
any more. Mode 13h and mode X 
were great for games yesterday, but 
people today want to see at least 
640x480 in 256-color, and they prefer 
16-bit color Gi.e. 256-squared, 216, or 
65,036 colors but who’s counting). 
This wasn’t the easiest thing to do, 
before; now it’s a function call away. 
So artists and animators don't need 
to worry about working in a 320x200 
or 320x240 paint program, or about 
color space. They have much more 
freedom working on Windows games 
under DirectX. 

In sound and music, we are enter- 
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ing a new era of immersion via 3D 
positioning. New sound hardware is 
absolutely incredible, but very few of 
the new capabilities have been taken 
advantage of, even with third party 
APIs. Now the full memory, process- 
ing, DSP (Digital Signal Processor), 
and synthesis capabilities of sound 
hardware will finally come to bear. 
Sound designers can think of games 
with actual 3D sound content: explo- 
sions that rattle your teeth, growls 
that feel like they are behind you, 
and more—much more—allowing a 
more realistic and richer experience. 

Game designers will appreciate 
DirectX, too. Your vision will be 
more accurately realized since pro- 
grammers have more time to work 
on gameplay, artificial intelligence, 
physics, and multiplayer aspects 
rather than writing drivers for every- 
thing and cutting corners to meet 
schedule. 


X-perience the Truth 

“Yeah, right. What’s the real deal?” 
Here is the other side of the coin. 
DirectX and the philosophy of letting 
go can be hard to swallow. First, you 
must learn Windows programming in 
addition to DirectX. 

One of the biggest issues to game 
programmers is Windows program- 
ming: it is completely opposite to the 
way we want to program. Who wants 
the OS telling us what to do? Worse 
yet, who wants to share resources? 
These are issues for newbie Windows 
converts, and you just have to live 
through the conversion; however, 
once you get the basics down of 
Windows programming under 
DirectX, you can almost forget about 
the Windows environment and the 
API. It is possible to create a virtual 
machine that resembles a DOS 32 
machine from the programmer's 
point of view. We will actually per- 
form a basic model of this tactic by 
the end of the article. 

Second, you must be ready for 
“Revision-Itis”: Microsoft can change 
things on you, quickly. Expect to get 
revisions of DirectX, Windows, and 
miscellaneous tools all the time. You 
can no longer program in a dark 
room; you must have at least one 
window open and keep an eye on 
the world. You have to program— 
and think—differently: open architec- 
ture, portability. After an initial few 
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weeks of hell learning 
Windows and 
DirectX, you'll start 
getting the hang of it. 
And it’s not that bad. 
Being able to create a 
linear memory 
1280x1024 display in 
16-bit color without 
drama is kinda cool. eS 
That aside, DirectX 
is here and we are 
going to have to use 
it. This isn’t all bad: 
now game program- 
mers will get a break 
from the low level 
stuff and a shot at 
high level things like 
AJ, physics, and mul- 
tiplayer techniques. 


X-hibitionism 

I promised to 
show you a working | 
DOS 32-like game ; 7 
console that uses | 
DirectX, so let’s take 
a look. There is no 
way I can teach 
DirectX programming in a few pages, 
but we can focus on DirectDraw and 
cover just enough functions to get us 
up and running. The shell we create 
will allow you to write a game that 
can directly access the video buffer, 
use the keyboard, and — best of all 
— has 32 bit addressing and the 
FLAT memory model (so segments 
and offsets are not necessary to 
access any location in memory). 

Before we engage the anti-matter 
flow into the reactor and hit warp 
speed, you will need a couple of 
things: 

a C++ compiler, such as MS Visual 
C++ 4.0 or better: 

the DirectX 5.0 SDK, which you 
can get from www.microsoft.com 
(about 30 Mbytes); 

A lot of patience. 

Ready, set, go! We want to create 
a Windows program that uses 
DirectX. We want it to do all the 
things a Windows program needs to 
do to start up and process messages, 
and when that is done we want it to 
start up DirectX, put the computer in 
full-screen graphics mode, and leave 
us alone with access to the video 
buffer and keyboard. Amazingly, this 
is not that hard. 


DirectX Initialization 


Game_Init() 


Main Event Loop 


Game_Shutdown 


Figure 2.0 - The Windows Programming Model 
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Before starting on the code, let’s 
review the Windows programming 
model. Windows 95 is a multitasking, 
event-driven OS. This means more 
than one application can be execut- 
ing at once, and all input is sent as 
“events” or messages. We don’t have 
the CPU poll devices, as we would in 
a DOS game, every 10-60 millisec- 
onds. This architecture has a pro- 
found effect on how we design our 
game. We must have what is called 
an “event loop.” In addition we must 
have an “event handler.” Whenever 
Windows gets an event (whether it 
be input from the user or output 
from the program itself), it will call 
the event handler function. This isn’t 
too bad, but we want to try and dis- 
connect ourselves from all this as 
much as possible to create our game 
console. 

Here is our plan of attack: First 
we perform all initialization needed 
to create a working window and 
event handler, and then we set up 
DirectX. Then we create an event 
loop to call a single function: void 
Game_Main(void) every cycle. Within 
this function we do whatever we 
want; this is where our entire game 
will live. We also will have two more 


functions: void Game_Init(void), and 
void Game_Shutdown(void). Each 
will be called once and only once: at 
the start of the game, and when the 
main Windows event loop is exited. 
We need these functions since we 
may lose control after exiting void 
Game_Main(void), and otherwise 
never have a chance to clean up. 

Figure 2.0 shows the structure of 
our system. The beauty of it is we 
don’t care that we are running in 
Windows: we just write to the video 
buffer, call functions, and allocate 
memory — just like in a DOS 32 
Protected Mode program! 

Let's talk briefly in high level 
terms about how we get DirectDraw 
to work. 

Step 1. A DirectDraw object must 
be created; this allows us to commu- 
nicate with DirectDraw. Think of this 
step as initiating Communication with 
the graphics card. 

Step 2. The cooperation level with 
the rest of the system and other 
DirectX apps must be set. This is 
necessary since Windows shares 
reSOUICES. 

Step 3. The video mode must be 
set to the desired resolution and bit 
depth. We will stick with 6040x480 in 
256 colors, but other resolutions are 
possible with a simple change. We 
do want to stick to 8-bit color (256 
colors). 

Step 4. Create a primary drawing 
surface. This means nothing more 
than asking DirectDraw for a handle 
to the video RAM. 

Step 5. Create an 8-bit palette and 
attach it. The palette will be initial- 
ized with shades of gray, red, green, 
and blue. You will be able to change 


palette registers with a single func- 
tion, int Set_Pal_Entry(int index, int 
red, int green, int blue). 

That’s all there is to it. Listing 1.0 
contains all the above functionality, 
along with an example of how to 
write to the video buffer and access 
the keyboard. Just use it as a model. 

To compile the program and run 
it, you need to include the library 
DDRAW.LIB, and DDRAW.H from the 
game SDK. This can be accom- 
plished in your IDE by setting the 
search directories or including them 
directly in your project. Your target 
app. should be a standard Windows 
application. After building the pro- 
gram, run it, and you should see a 
glowing blob that you can move 
around with the arrow keys and 
change color with the <C> key. To 
exit, press <ESC>. Now you have 
everything you need to start experi- 
menting with DirectX 3.0 basics. Try 
implementing a double buffer, 
changing the resolution via the con- 
stants SCREEN WIDTH and 
SCREEN_HEIGHT, and playing with 
the color palette. 


X Marks the Spot 

DirectX isn’t as bad as we 
thought. It really works and allows 
accelerators and other hardware to 
be supported easily. 

Before we all blindly use “Uncle 
Bill's” new technology, however, I 
have to leave you with these 
thoughts. Once we are all dependent 
on DirectX, what would stop MS 
from charging us for the next 
release? What if MS finds a way to 
make us pay a royalty to them to 
release a game on the PC platform, 


just like Nintendo, Sega, and Sony 
do? Interesting suppositions: and if I 
were the richest man in the world, | 
know I would be thinking about 
them. Finally, what will happen 20 
years from now when we are all 
hooked on APIs? Will any of us 
remember how to do anything our- 
selves? Only time will tell. * 


Take the animus out of 
ANIMATION 
Don't have a fit 
when you blit! 


ANNOUNCING 
FASTGRAPH 5.0 FOR 
WINDOWS 


A modern graphics library written the old 
fashioned way. 

Carefully crafted in hand-optimized 
assembly language and reminiscent of the 
days when programmer toolkits were 
comprehensible, Fastgraph for Windows 
Supports most Windows 3/1/95/NT 
compilers, 8, 16, 24 and 32-bit color depths, 
texture mapping, file formats, and much 
more. 

For even more power, write your world 
builder utilities with Fastgraph 5.0 for DOS. 


FASTGRAPH 5.0 for DOS 
FASTGRAPH 5.0 for Windows: $299 
http://www.fastgraph.com 


Professional Employment, Inc. 
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reat languages arise from 

ereat visions. Smalltalk 

unveiled the concept of 
object-orientation. LISP revels in 
recursion. C is Kernigan & Ritchie’s 
vision of elegant minimalism. FORTH 
invented the tinkertoy brilliance of 


threaded interpretation. Java is 
unusual. It has a great vision that 
goes beyond language aesthetics. 


Steve Capell sacrificed 
gd promising career as a 
graduate student a few 
years ago to build net- 
worked computer 
games. His interests 
include realistic (and 
exaggerated) motion, 
physics, and interactions in games, the 
design and implementation of large-scale 
multi-player games, and custom rendering 
techniques. He is a cofounder of Big Fun 
Development where he is currently work- 
ing on Ronin, a highly distributed multi- 
player web game, while holding on for 
dear life to the Java bandwagon. 
eapell@thecursor.com 
http://bigfun.net/images/bigfun/steve 1 jpg 


Dov Jacobson first start- 
ed working on com- 
mercial online games 
during the first wave of 
enthusiasm sixteen 
years ago. Despite a 
decade and a half of 
being repeatedly fired 
by major multimedia companies, he can 
still be heard to say: “Maybe this year it'll 
be real!” A cofounder of Big Fun, and a 
proud Ronin developer, Jacobson makes 
coffee and policy decisions in the plush 
Big Fun corporate offfices. But it gets lone- 
ly—so write to him at 
dov@thecursor.com 
http://bigfun.net/images/bigfun/dov.gif 
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ames? 


by Dov Jacobson and Steve Capell 


Java was created to support the 


mantra of Sun corporation: “The 
Network is the Computer.” 

Around the world, different 
species of computers are interlinking. 
It becomes important to find a way 
for them all to work together. HTML 
Was a Start, a way to share simple 
data; but as we know, the exciting 
part of computers is not viewing 
screens but playing software. How 
can all these different computers 
share functional code? 

Java was created to be a universal 
computer language. It’s an impossible 
goal, but Java has a good plan: Java 
makes itself machine-independent by 
inventing an ideal CPU. Java compil- 
ers create “machine code” for this 
CPU. Java Interpreters are “virtual 
machines” that simulate the well- 
defined behavior of the theoretical 


Java Machine. 


This strategy is hardly unique. The 
first 8088 IBM-PC in 1981 arrived with 
two competing operating systems. 
One was based on P-code, a univer- 
sal machine language from university 
theorists; the other was a quick-and- 
dirty mess called DOS (for Disk 
Operating System) from a little com- 
pany in Seattle. DOS was considered 
a temporary expedient while we wait- 
ed for the ideal P-system to mature. 
Something went wrong, and we are 
still living with that temporary system. 


What's in it for me? 


It is easy to see why an email sys- 
tem or stock-trading program would 
be a good candidate for Java devel- 
opment. Interoperability and connec- 
tivity are critical in such serious 
applications. But games? Why would 
you even consider putting away the 
latest release of DirectX and loading 
up the JDK? 


The Web 


Java makes your game a native- 


born citizen of the Web. You pay a 
lot for this, but if you are on the Web 
it is a whole new world. Anyone, 
anywhere, can immediately run your 
game. Call up a stranger and tell him 
your URL. A minute later, you hear 
your Own game’s intro music coming 
back across the phone. You schedule 
matches in Greenwich Mean Time 
because the players are sprinkled 
across the globe. 

Not just geeks. Anyone who can 
click a browser can start your game. 
No explicit downloading, installation 
or compatibility issues—it is just 
there. This is especially valuable if 
your intended audience is beyond 
the hard-core male 13-35 year old 
gamers. 

This new Webcentric world is 
extremely friendly to game updates 
and patches, too. These can happen 
invisibly to the player. A game that 
can readily and transparently update 
itself is a very new thing, which 
leads inevitably to a new vision of 
the relationship between player and 
developer. 

The “Network is the Computer” 
vision comes to life in Java’s network- 
ing library, which not only makes 
connectivity easy; it makes it a snap 
to read a file anywhere in the world 
by its URL, and even to spread out 
the application across multiple 
machines with remote procedure calls! 

And, of course, Java also gives 
you—tor free—cross-platform com- 
patibility. You write code once and it 
runs in Windows, on Macs, under 
Jnix. Un theory. Your mileage may 
vary, as the actual implementations 
on various platforms are at different 
stages of reality.) Though the market 
share of minor OS’s is small, they are 
very underserved game markets. 
Interoperability and web delivery 
make penetrating these obscure mar- 
kets easy and cheap. In fact, a ven- 
dor never needs to know what hard- 


ware his customers use. 

And we can soon expect machines 
on the Web which only run Java. 
WebTV is a perfect example of the 
upcoming generation of Internet 
appliances. These TV set-top (or set- 
integrated) boxes will be the Internet 
equivalent of the game console. They 


reside in the living-room and are 
associated with family play, not work. 
They will have native architectures 
which are neither open nor uniform. 
They will be addressable only as Java 
machines. In fact, many people 
expect these to be Java machines at 
the chip level, using special Java 
CPUs now in development. 


A Sturdy Modern Language 

Beyond the overriding global 
interconnected vision, there is a 
more modest set of arguments for 
using Java. Java is a more evolved 
languape than C++, Like Crt, it 
inherits much of its syntax from C. 
But while C++ is clearly the product 
of grafting object-oriented mecha- 
nisms on top of a simple procedural 
language, Java feels more integrated 
and Object Oriented from the ground 
up. Unlike C++, it does not attempt 
to be a true superset of any other 
language. 

Java’s designers worked hard to 
maintain a very solid multithreaded 
environment where it is easy and nat- 
ural to treat parallel tasks as indepen- 
dent processes. All the tools of a real- 
time system are provided. In particu- 
lar, data contention safeguards allow 
two threads to share common data 
objects without collision. 

Another Java feature is garbage 
collection. Memory is recycled when 
its data is outdated. This feature is 
typically overlooked by language cre- 
ators because it isn't pretty or elegant 
and can be considered outside the 
responsibility of a language. The Java 
designers were clearly willing to get 
their hands dirty. 

Designers also usually are loathe to 
allow anything to corrupt the beauty 
of their pattern. But Java’s creators 
were willing to make compromises. 
For instance, they disallowed operator 
overloading, the practice of redefining 
the meaning of symbols like + or *. 
This was one of C++’s most sexy fea- 
tures, if easily abused. But operator 
overloading is very attractive in string 
manipulation. Compare 


bathhouse="bath”+“house” 
with 

bathhouse=strcat(“bath”,”house’”). 

So an exception was made in Java 
for strings! This is disturbing to a 
purist but of great practical utility to a 
code-cutting professional. This atti- 
tude is seen throughout the language, 
where the troublesome beauty of 
exotic constructs is chopped away in 
the name of getting the job done. 
Multiple-inheritance? Replaced by the 
simpler interface mechanism. 

In Java you bundle your code into 
packages which help you organize 
your Classes in a lucid way. The pro- 
grammer is supported with many 
other features, such as auto-docu- 
mentation and the standard archiving 
and compression that make Web 
delivery less of a nightmare. 


Safety Features 

Like a Volvo station wagon, Java 
emphasizes safety rather than speed. 
This is not very appealing to the typi- 
cal game developer, whose cubicle 
usually has posters of Ferraris. But of 
course the typical developer can be 
found under that poster deep into the 
night amid a pile of Mountain Dew 
cans, chasing elusive bugs while the 
company management explains away 
another deadline slippage. 

Since you can't remove the safety 
features, consider their value. By far, 
the bulk of these features are meant 
to protect the user and his computer 
from you and your software: hideous 
obstacles to development, they are a 
great boon to distribution. We live in 
a world that fears viruses and Trojan 
Horses and buggy code; nothing is 
more feared than an alien executable 
coming straight off the Web. Players 
are far more likely to introduce 
strange software onto their computer 
if it comes wrapped in the prophylac- 
tic protection of Java. Like the lady 
says: “No glove, no love.” 

Some features enforce clean code 
and actually protect the programmer 
from bugs, both by reporting errors 
and by simply making certain errors 
impossible to code. Every C program- 
mer has lost days of his life chasing 
the random havoc of a pointer error. 
In Java this will never happen; there 
are no pointer errors because there 
are no pointers. Similarly, Java will 
prevent you from writing past the 
edge of an array. To get a memory 
write bug you practically have to do 


it on purpose. Even then, Java will 
save you from yourself by rigidly 
enforcing type definitions. It’s nice to 
have the seatbelts and airbags, but of 
course they come with a price. 


What will it cost me? 


Java stands out as a new language 
with plenty of potential to make life 
easier for software developers, but is 


it a good choice for games? 


Performance 

Games have traditionally pushed 
personal computers to their perfor- 
mance limits, and Java has many per- 
formance-limiting aspects you wont 
find in C, C++, or assembly language. 
Whether your game requires more 
oomph than Java can muster 
depends on many factors. 

Perhaps the most influential factor 
in Java performance is the fact it is 
an interpreted language. While byte- 
codes in the Java virtual machine lan- 
guage are similar to the instructions 
used by standard CPUs, they are exe- 
cuted by a Java virtual machine 
instead of a CPU. This process 
requires many native machine 
instructions per bytecode, which 
means your code will run at a frac- 
tion of the speed it would have run 
if written in a compiled language and 
run on a PC. 

But good news is on the way. 
Modern browsers support Just-in-Time 
(IT) compilation, a technique in 
Which the Java virtual machine com- 
piles methods into native machine 
code on demand. Whenever a 
method is called, if it has not yet 
been compiled, it is compiled then 
and there. Netscape Navigator 4.0 cur- 
rently supports JIT compilation, and 
other browsers are sure to follow. 

While JIT compilation gives your 
programs the potential to run at 
speeds approaching their C language 
counterparts, it is important to con- 
sider other factors that could dampen 
your Java performance. Unlike C and 
C++, it is impossible in Java for a 
program to use an object as if it 
belonged to a different class, unless 
the classes are closely related accord- 
ing to Java’s rules. To enforce this, 
the runtime environment must per- 
form a check whenever an object is 
cast to one of its subclasses. This 
may not seem important, but abstract 
data types tend to be generalized to 
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the base class for all objects, which 
means they have to be cast when 
retrieved. Similarly, C and C++ offer 
no bounds checking on array access- 
es, while Java is careful not to step 
outside array boundaries, increasing 
the cost of every access to an array 
element. 

Games have ever increasing 
graphic demands, from copying large 
amounts of data for smooth anima- 
tion to fancy texture-mapped 3D. If 
the graphics are created without the 
aid of special hardware, there is 
almost always tightly woven hand- 
coded assembly language in critical 
areas of the code. Although it is not 
difficult to hand-code Java bytecodes, 
the results cannot compare to native 
assembly language: the Java virtual 
machine still requires another level of 
translation before execution. And 
there is the extra cost of array 
bounds checking. 

Your best bet is to use the Java 
libraries, which combine native 
library code with driver support for 
graphics hardware. Currently the sup- 
ported operations include copying of 
bitmap data between images and to 
the screen, which can be used to 
develop graphics based on 2D tech- 
niques. The world of 3D is not so 
promising. Java has yet to provide 
standard support for 3D graphics so 
the options are limited. Microsoft will 
be providing Java support for DirectX 
in Internet Explorer 4.0, but its lack 
of standardization among browsers 
would severely limit your market. 
There’s no question that 3D sup- 
port—including use of available hard- 
ware—will eventually be part of the 
standard Java libraries, but it may be 
a while yet. 


The Sandbox 


From the developer’s point of 
view, Java applet security restrictions 
can cause a lot of suffering. The pri- 
mary goal of the Java security model 
is to protect users of the web from 
hostile applets. In general, Java 
applets are restricted to run within a 
security “sandbox,” in which a variety 
of library methods are inaccessible. 
For example, applets in the sandbox 
Cannot write to the user’s disk, or 
communicate with other computers 
on the Internet, or access things like 
the MIDI device: all common features 
in a game. Working around the sand- 


box restrictions can result in horrible 
solutions to otherwise simple prob- 
lems. Applets can get out of the sand- 
box using digital signatures, which 
allow the user to be sure of the iden- 
tity of the provider of the applet; if 
the user trusts the provider, then 
security restrictions can be loosened. 

Unfortunately, the security model 
put forth by Sun in Java version 1.1 
was unsatisfactory, so Netscape and 
Microsoft have scrambled to come up 
with a more robust security model. 
Actually, two robust security models. 
At least in the short run, applets that 
need to run without strong security 
restrictions will have to include cus- 
tom source code and packaging for 
each security model. The Netscape 
security model requires code to make 
calls to a special API, and to be digi- 
tally signed and packaged in a JAR 
archive file. The Microsoft security 
model does not require any changes 
to source code but does require spe- 
cial signing and packaging in a CAB 
archive file. 


Growing Pains 

An aspect of using Java that could 
easily be overlooked is the headache 
associated with using nascent tech- 
nology. If you are used to integrated 
environments that have all imagin- 
able features and run like a well 
oiled machine, Java tools can take 
some getting used to. They tend to 
be slower, buggier, and have fewer 
features than their C++ counterparts. 
On the positive side, the speedy 
Symantec CafE compiler slices 
through code at more than 500 lines 
per second on a Pentium 133, mak- 
ing full compiles of medium-sized 
codebases quite snappy. It’s a good 
thing, too, because the dependency 
analysis is not always correct. 

Another thorn in the developer’s 
side is the constant evolution of Java 
standard libraries. The changes 
between versions 1.0 and 1.1 were 
significant, especially in the Abstract 
Windowing Toolkit (AWT), and since 
most browsers still only support Java 
1.0 porting must be timed carefully. 
A saving grace is Java’s deprecation 
mechanism; this allows classes, fields, 
and methods to be labeled in the 
source code as outdated, presumably 
replaced by newer entities. The com- 
piler uses this information to tag the 
class file and issue warnings when 


deprecated entities are used. Thus 
changes in the Java libraries do not 
cause your favorite methods to be 
removed. Some of them will become 
deprecated, but there is no tremen- 
dous hurry to replace them. Even in 
the AWT shake-up between versions 
1.0 and 1.1, backward compatibility 
Was maintained so developers can 
postpone the architectural overhaul 
required to use the new AWT in the 
way it is meant to be used. 


Learning Curve 

Although learning Java is made 
easier by its similarity to C++ (a con- 
sideration apparently built into the 
design), it has a variety of new con- 
cepts. Unlike most C++ programs, 
Java programs are intrinsically multi- 
threaded; threads are built into the 
language, and a few threads are 
already running even before your 
applet code is run. You can limit the 
degree to which your program uses 
threads, but Java encourages you to 
embrace these useful objects and it 
quickly becomes burdensome to 
avoid them. 

For example, sockets in version 
1.0 had undesirable blocking behav- 
ior that could only be worked around 
by dedicating a thread to read data 
from the socket. As soon as threads 
are in the picture, it becomes an 
important issue to avoid situations in 
Which multiple threads simultaneous- 
ly (and erroneously) manipulate the 
same object. Java provides a mecha- 
nism—the synchronize keyword—for 
making a method inaccessible to 
more than one thread at a time, but 
getting used to using it is not a no- 
brainer. Incorrect usage of synchro- 
nization can fail to provide exclusive 
access to all critical sections of an 
object, or cause deadlock. Other 
learning overhead generally follows 
from adopting a new set of libraries 
including user interface components 
(the AWT), basic data structures (of 
which there are few in standard 
Java), string operations, and so on. 


Should I do it? 


Don't even consider Java unless a 
commitment to the Web is demanded 
by your marketing plan and central 
to your game design. Be certain it is 
the Web you need, not just the 
Internet. Simple Internet connectivity 
can be gained more easily with other 


languages. And hypertext hype, elec- 
tronic delivery and game-site links 
can all exist in a Web marketing 
scheme without a Java product. 

Don't even consider Java if your 
game is an action game or 3D pixel- 
fest, or any other genre where you 
must Compete in graphic perfor- 
mance. The standards there will 
always be set by games whose tech- 
nology Java cannot begin to 
approach. 

But if your game vision is about a 
shared world more than a fast or 
fancy one—if your marketing plan is 
totally devoted to the World-Wide 
Web—if you are eroding the line 
between website and gamefield—if 
you have a vision for a new kind of 
game where the strengths of the Web 
are important and its handicaps are 
tolerable—if you are ready to break 
with what you and all your peers 
know will work and look for some- 
thing new—then Java is a good vehi- 
cle for your journey. * 
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Rat Bastard. Continued from page 35 


religion. Luckily, they are the least 
dangerous of all slimes. While you 
may want a bath after shaking their 
hand, these groupies rarely hurt any- 
one. They’re just icky. 

At conferences and trade shows, 
you can find these social butterflies 
clinging to the robes of industry 
icons. They want to be able to brag 
about their “personal friendship” with 
the stars when they get back home. 
They will befriend you for the sole 
purpose of milking you for informa- 
tion. They will test parroting this 
information in conversation with you 
to make sure they’re saying it right; 
they have no idea what it means. 
This is their means of protecting 
themselves from saying anything stu- 
pid in front of people who might 
actually matter (as opposed to you). 

What's to look out for? If you 
befriend a Dragonfly and they begin 
bleeding you for information, don’t 
assume this is a form of flattery or 
sincere friendship. You will only be 
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hurt later, when you turn to the 
Dragonfly for help or advice and 
they suddenly need to polish their 
used phlegm collection. 

The above notwithstanding, 
you'll find them a real hoot to 
have around, especially if you 
want to keep up on the opinions 
of magazine editors. Dragonflies 
know them all. 


Summary 

If you are new to the game 
industry or planning a career in 
development, keep an eye out for 
these Seven Deadly Slimes. Doing 
so may help you avoid some of 
the career roadblocks the rest of 
us have encountered. You have 
been warned. *® 
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IGDN Salary Survey Results 


s part of the IGDN’s member- 

ship-support objective, an on- 

ine salary survey was devel- 
oped and posted to the IGDN web- 
site. All visitors to the website were 
given the opportunity to take the sur- 
vey. Several made positive comments 
which included helpful suggestions to 
improve the validity of next year’s 
survey. 

Speaking of validity, the IGDN 
survey is not—nor does it pretend to 
be—a valid sample of game develop- 
ers. Of approximately 90,000 persons 
currently employed in the entertain- 
ment software industry (according to 
Dominic Milano in InterActivity July 
1997), our 354 respondents make up 
only a tiny fraction of the total. 
Interpret the results accordingly. 

The IGDN survey was developed 
by Biotrax and posted to the IGDN 
website in April 1997. The first part, 
designated the “Basic” survey, 
addressed general demographics as 
well as other statistics such as field of 
specialty, length of time in game 
development, salary, and so on. The 
second part, the “Specific” survey, 
was designed to address issues direct- 
ly related to the respondent’s field. 
(Regrettably, only the Programmer- 
specific survey was available, and 


there were only a few comments 
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regarding this.) 

Respondents were asked to base 
their answers on paid game develop- 
ment work over the course of the 
previous calendar year. Responses 
were then e-mailed to Biotrax, where 


they were entered into a database for 


analysis. E-mail addresses of those 

respondents who requested an elec- 
tronic report of the results were sent 
elsewhere, separate from their survey 


answers. 


Demographics of Respondents 
The median age group of our 
respondents was 21 to 30. The over- 
whelming majority of respondents 
(91%) were male; 6% were female, 

and 3% did not state a gender. 

The best-represented field was 
Programming at 62% of respondents, 
with Art/Animation at 11% and 
Design and Management tying for 
third place with approximately 5.5% 
apiece. 

Most respondents reported having 
an undergraduate degree and 2-5 
years experience in their particular 
field. An interesting finding was that 
more than one-half of all respon- 
dents reported less than 2 years of 
game development experience. 
Either there are many more persons 
new to the game development 
arena, or our data is skewed 
due to an attractiveness of the 
IGDN organization and its sup- 
portive role to persons either 
new to game development or 
wanting to get into game devel- 
opment. We were unable to dif- 
ferentiate between the two, as 
the survey tool did not allow a 
choice of “0” years experience. 


The Basic Salary Survey 
There was little correlation 
between the annual salary for 
full-time employment reported 
by our respondents and their 


by Susan Kelleghan 


experience in the field or in game 
development. This may be an artifact 
of small sample sizes after stratifica- 
tion by field of specialty. 

We found some correlation 
between education and median salary 
for full-time employment. However, 
there appeared to be no correlation 
between education and salary range. 
Median salary results stratified by 
education are shown in Figure 1 (go 
to www.thecursor.com for all figures.) 

To check for salary disparity 
between the genders, the data was 
first analyzed for full-time versus part- 
time game development employment. 
Both genders reported a 45% rate of 
full-time employment; however, the 
median salary of those employed full- 
time indicated females made less than 
their male counterparts, as displayed 
in Figure 2 on the web site 
(www.thecursor.com). In addition, the 
range of salary reported by males 
(maximum >$120,000) was at least 
$30,000 higher than that reported by 
females (maximum $90,000). 


Salary By Field of Specialty 

Salary analysis by full-time employ- 
ment in the field of specialty resulted 
in a valid sample size for only the 
fields of Programming and 
Art/Animation. However, results for all 
fields are included in the table below. 
Note that some fields exhibit unex- 
pectedly low medians. This is most 
likely due to sample size artifacts. In 
addition, the data may be skewed by 
the large percentage of respondents 
who had less than two years of game 
development experience. As previous- 
ly noted, these persons may either be 
new to game development or want to 
break into game development; the 
survey tool did not allow a choice of 
“QO” years experience, 


Salary By Country 


Analysis of salary by country pro- 


duced the following table. All fields 
of specialty were included. Again, 
only full-time employment was con- 
sidered, and, as above, the data may 
be skewed by the large percentage of 
respondents with less than two years 
of experience. Stratification resulted 
in valid sample sizes for only the 
U.S., “Other,” and possibly the U.K. 


Salary By U. S. Region 

U.S. salaries for full-time game 
development employment were fur- 
ther stratified by region, as shown on 
the web site (www.thecursor.com). 


The Programmer-Specific 
Salary Survey 


There were 127 respondents to the 
programmer-specific survey. On the 
survey tool, programmers were asked 
to report the compensation earned for 
a “typical contract/job.” The results 
have been used in the following 
analyses; however, since the tool did 
not ask about the length of the con- 
tract/job, it is not known if these are 
annual amounts. Forty-six respon- 
dents declined to indicate their salary. 


Salary By Capacity 

Of those who reported their work 
capacity, 62.5% indicated they were 
employed in the capacity of “employ- 
ee” while 17.5% were “developers,” 
17.5% were “contractors,” and 2.5% 
were “other.” (These results may or 
may not be meaningful to our read- 
ers, as these terms were not previ- 
ously defined.) Ninety-three percent 
of employees reported they worked 
“on site,” while 7% worked at 
“home.” Of the contractors and 
developers, 81% indicated their pri- 
mary worksite was “home,” while 
19% worked “on site.” Results of 
salaries, rounded to the nearest $100, 
stratified by employment capacity, 
are shown in the following table. 


Salary By Area of Specialty 
The data was analyzed for differ- 
ences among areas of current work 


specialty. The majority of areas fell 
within the same general salary range. 
There were some outliers. 
Stratification by specialty of 2D, 3D, 
and “Other” resulted in valid sample 
sizes; the remainder did not. The 
results are displayed in the table 
posted on the web site (www.thecur- 
sor.com). 


of net-based royalties required 
deduction of taxes, shipping, returns, 
marketing, and distribution costs. 


Summary 

Software entertainment is often 
viewed as one of the hottest indus- 
tries. New techniques and new tech- 
nologies require new skills, as well 
as new ways Of applying previously- 
learned skills. 3D Programmers who 


Salary Associated With 
Platforms and Programming 
Languages 

After stratifying the data by plat- 
form experience all sample sizes, 
with the exception of the Intel plat- 
form, were too small for valid analy- 


have developed a working knowl- 
edge of DirectX and perhaps 
OpenGL have an advantage over 
those who do not have these skills. 
In addition, anyone working in the 
Western region of the U.S. appears to 
be reaping most of the rewards from 
the game development industry. 
Unfortunately, the salary disparity 
between genders seen in other indus- 
tries also exists in this one. 


sis, making any comparisons of mini- 
mal value. Stratification by program- 
ming languages, however, yielded 
valid information. Analysis of com- 
pensation based on more than | year 
of experience in any language 
revealed that programmers with 
Direct’ or OpenGL expetience coni- 
manded the highest compensation, as 
shown in Figure 3 on the web site 
(www.thecursor.com). It should be 
noted, however, that results for 
OpenGL as well as Java, are ques- 
tionable, due to extremely small sam- 
ple size. All languages with valid 
samples exhibited maximum com- 
pensation of $90,000 to $100,000. 
Again, compensation figures were 
rounded off to the nearest $100. 


As the industry evolves, it will be 
interesting to see what new skills will 
command the greatest compensation. 
A salary survey such as this needs to 
be scheduled annually, with changes 
made only as necessary based on 
responses from the previous years’ 
surveys. 

Take part in the upcoming 1998 
survey at www.igdn.org. Tables of 
the results from the first IGDN Game 
Developer Salary Survey are available 
at www.thecursor.com. & 


Royalties 

Nineteen, or approximately 
15% of all programmer respon- 
dents reported receiving royal- 
ties. Of those, 63% indicated 
they were “employees”; 26% 
were “contractors”; and 11% 
were “developers.” 

The overall average royalty 
paid was 9.0%, and was reflect- 
ed across all groups. The range 
varied from 0.8% to 30%. One- 
half of all royalties were based 
on net revenues while 39% were 
based on gross and 11% were 
based on “other.” The majority 
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Professional Development 


Professional 
A person who prosecutes 
anything for a livelihood. 


and not in the character of 


an amateur. 


Sean Hill is the 
founder of Top Dog 
Software, a game 
development house 
of 35 people. Sean's 
development credits 


include GATO, Orbiter, 
PT-109, Where In The World Is 
Carmen Sandiego?, Lunar Golf 
NFL Challenge, Sub Battle 
Simulator, and others. 


topdog@thecursor.com 


have two goals in running a 
game development house: 
make a living, and enjoy cre- 
ating games. This is my 12th 
year in the business, and I have 
learned both goals go hand in hand 
with taking a professional approach. 
Early in my career I worked as a 
producer at a west coast publisher. 
One of my first tasks was to visit a 
developer and evaluate a project six 
months along. The publisher had 
paid $100,000 (1989 dollars) without 
receiving much except promises. 
When I got there, all the developer 
had was 10 pages of C code and a 
lot of excuses. It was obvious they 
were incapable of finishing the title 
and the $100,000 was gone forever. 
This kind of experience makes it 
harder to get publishers to give 
money to even the most trustworthy 
developers. To survive financially, a 
development house has to convince 
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publishers to give them money. In 
turn, publishers have to get a return 
on the money they give away. Every 
publisher has a thousand horror sto- 
ries, and most involve giving away 
large amounts of money and not 
receiving anything in return. 

The challenge for a developer is 
convincing a potential client they will 
deliver what they promise. The key is 
taking a professional approach to 
game development. 


A Professional Approach 


Working Atmosphere 

I've worked in too many places 
where creating games was not fun. 
All had an unprofessional atmos- 
phere: communication from managers 
was non-existent; there were few if 
any set policies about how to actually 
develop a game; employees were 
treated poorly, and there was a feel- 
ing of the Black Death hanging 
around the office. A professional 
organization is a joy to work in: you 
know what is expected of you and 
you are given the tools and support 
to do your job well. 


Attracting Quality Employees 

One of the first things publishers 
want to know is whether you have 
experienced employees. The more 
professional you are, the more good 
employees you will get. And that’s 
the beginning of a “virtuous” circle. 


Interacting with Clients 

Publishers are waiting for some- 
thing to go wrong. That’s what they 
are used to. It’s up to you to show 
them working with developers can 
be a good experience. 


Communication 

Stay in close contact. Publishers 
get very nervous when they haven't 
heard from you in a while, especially 
if you submit a milestone that does 


by Sean Hill 


not match their vision. You are in a 
partnership: work together and com- 
municate. You both have the same 
goal of making a great game. 

These things can improve your 
communication with clients. 


Attitude 

I’ve seen developers — a lot of 
them — who think they are God’s 
gift to publishers. They believe all 
publishers suck. They want a pub- 
lisher to leave them alone and let 
them make the damn game. It just 
doesn’t work this way. Developers 
need publishers as much as publish- 
ers need developers. So consider 
yourselves on the same team, and 
work together to solve the problems 
that inevitably arise. 


Honesty 

Raise your hand if you’ve ever 
lied to a publisher. Those of you 
with your hand up, pleeeeze stop it. 
You are making life hard for all of 
us. Publishers have been lied to so 
many times it’s become normal for 
them to distrust developers. It usually 
takes me six to nine months to 
“retrain” a skittish publisher. Lying 
may save you for the moment, but it 
creates more problems than it solves 
in the long run. 


Points of Contact 

Ask the publisher to identify a sin- 
gle point of contact, and do the same 
for them. All information exchanged 
between the two organizations 
should pass through these two peo- 
ple. Each should understand — and 
be up to date on — everything 
regarding the project. Funneling all 
information through one person will 
greatly cut down on miscommunica- 
tion. Also find out who has authority 
to request design changes and 
approve milestones. You want to 
make sure that if a design change is 
made, you're not going to have to 


Guys I love your game... 
but shouldn't it be BLUE? 


change it back when the person in 
authority sees it. One thing we do is 
send a written report the beginning 
of each week. Publishers like this. It 
gives them an up-to-date account of 
all issues, and it helps them feel we 
are on top of everything. 


When Problems Arise 

If you have a problem, tell your 
client. They might be able to help 
solve it. Regardless, they need to be 
informed so you BOTH can decide 
what to do. As Andy Hieke at 
PostLinear says, “With a good ‘tell-it- 
how-it-is’ relationship, the developer 
can lay out all their dirty laundry.” 


Marketing 

How you go about marketing your- 
self and your company tells a publish- 
er a lot. If they haven’t worked with 
you before, it’s almost all they have to 
go by. We have a full-time marketing 
person whose job is to build and 
maintain relationships. This is not a 
person who shows up in jeans and a 
T-shirt: they dress professionally, are 
educated about the client's needs, 
understand the marketplace, and con- 
vey the essence of dependability. 
They make sure all materials sent to a 
publisher look professional: company 
background, project proposals, story- 
boards, party invites, videotapes, 
product demos, business cards, and 
letterhead. It helps if they have a 
touch of perfectionism. 


Managing Projects Internally: Doing 
the Work 


When I started in the game busi- 
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ness no one made design docu- 
ments. Most of the art was done by 
the programmer; in fact most games 
were written by one person. Times 
have changed. The game business 
has become a business with a capital 
B. It’s just not possible to get by with 
the same work style we all had ten 
years ago. Now a development team 
can have 10 to 20 people for a single 
project, which may have thousands 
of graphic, sound, and source files. 


These tools should be a part of every 


professional game shop: 


Team Meetings 

Regularly schedule a time for the 
entire team to discuss issues. This is 
when to make sure all team members 
are up-to-date on the latest develop- 
ments and to raise any concerns. 


Additional meetings are often held for 


engineering, art, and design units. 


Project Schedules 

We use Microsoft Project to create 
a schedule detailing each engineer- 
ing, art, and sound task. The sched- 
ule is updated every week and dis- 
tributed to team members and the 
publisher. It takes real discipline to 
keep this document up-to-date, but it 
is well worth it. 


Design Documents, Technical Design 


Documents, Pre-Production Phase 

It is important to have a solid 
plan before you start coding. On all 
original titles we go through a three- 
month pre-production phase of 
designing and prototyping. At the 


end of this phase we deliver a com- 
plete design document, a technical 
design document, an MS Project 
schedule, a final budget, and a proof- 
of-concept prototype demonstrating 
feasibility of the project. By then 
we're all on the same page about 
what game we're going to make, and 
we're well prepared to make it. 


Coding Guidelines 

I have seen lots of bad code in 
my day and countless styles of pro- 
gramming. Especially on projects 
with large code bases, decide on 
some coding standards; this makes 
sharing code between programmers 
and across projects easier. Check out 
Writing Solid Code by Steve Maguire 
(Microsoft Press 1993, ISBN: 15561 
55514). 


Milestone Reviews 
At each milestone, have your 
Technical 
Director 
review all COMMENTARY 
code at the 
same time 
your produc- 
ers review 


Bravo! Finally somebody who 
treats the other side like a 
respected partner and not "The 
Enemy." When hundreds of 
thousands of publisher dollars 
are at risk, "Trust us, we're bril- 
liant" is not sufficient. 


gameplay, 
artwork, and 
sound. This 
is a good 
time to check 
with the Jeff Johannigman 
engineering 

team to make 

any needed course corrections in 
programming. 


Post Mortems 

A post mortem at the end of each 
milestone helps you understand what 
you can be doing better. It is also 
great for letting team members vent. 
If you take time to fix whatever prob- 
lems they report, you will have some 
very happy team members. They 
know what makes their jobs difficult: 
ask them and they will tell you. 

The game business has grown up. 
Gone are the days when games were 
written completely by someone sit- 
ting at home in their underwear sur- 
rounded by empty pizza boxes. Run 
your development house in a profes- 
sional way and you will stand out 
from the crowd. Avoid “Us versus 
Them” thinking. And never forget 
they are the client. * 
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Ten Ways to Kiss a 
Producer's Ass 


10x KPA 


ender language is a peculiarly 

modern problem, but there is 

no need to use the terms 
“him,” “her,” “his,” and “hers” when 
discussing producers. These terms 
bring gender into a discussion about 


‘ps _ WAGE Sia: Simmons is o 


"4 * producer at MGM 
4" Interactive. He has 
designed, produced, 
« % or managed product 
development for 
Axlon Toys, Hasbro 
Electronics, Tiger Media, Warner 


New Media, Walt Disney 
Computer Software, and 
Electronic Arts. Of the products he 
has created and produced, two of 
his favorites are UnNatural 
Selection (Disney/Maxis) and 
Psychic Detective (EA). 


Simmons@thecursor.com 


something not gender-related. So my 
first recommendation is to: 

1. Replace such gender-biased 
language with the terms “A 
Producer” or “The Producer.” 
Besides, this is how The Producer 
prefers to be addressed or men- 
tioned. Make it sound as important as 
you possibly can. Practice. It is a 
constant form of very subtle KPA. 

2. Affect a deep, caring rela- 
tionship with The Producer. For 
example, “I’d like to introduce you to 
Our Producer.” But be careful it 
doesn’t sound like “our” Producer, as 
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in owning The Producer. It 
should sound like “our” 
beloved Father, or Mother, 
or Pope; you get the idea. 
But don’t overdo it. You 
want The Producer work- 
ing for you, not the F 
other way around. p 
3. When your iy 
software is late, y 
over budget, or sim- 
ply pathetic, KPA as soon 
as you can, as honestly 
as you can, and as sin- 
cerely as you can. Well, 
do your best. Often, all 
three of the above 
occur simultaneously, 
and KPA is about all 


you've got going for you. 


SO give it everything you’ve 


(Heaven forbid) pointing fingers at 
The Producer, be right up front about 
how badly you’ve screwed up, 
acknowledge the absolute power The 
Producer has over you, and beg The 
Producer to help get you out of the 
hell you’ve dug yourself into. Once 
you've done The Producer’s chewing 
out for The Producer, there is nothing 
for The Producer to do but help 
solve the problem. 

4. If your Producer begins to 
show signs of having a mental 
breakdown, it is considered KPA 
to tell The Producer what you see 
happening. It might create a short- 
term strain, but if you save one from 
The Deep End, a Producer will owe 
you big-time forever. A good method 
of broaching the subject: “I had no 
idea your job was so stressful. What 
kind of therapist are you seeing?” A 
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poor method: “What do you mean, 
fix the ? Are you 
fucking crazy?!!!!!” 

5. See to it your 
Producer has a soft 
life. Don't negotiate any- 

thing not truly important 
to you. Deliver mind- 
blowing milestones on 
time. Manage the 
money well enough 
so it lasts the entire 
project and can cover 
small emergencies. 
Get a direct contact in 
marketing to swap stuff 
with. The point here is you 


r 
/ want your Producer to have 
, | 


ots of free time to tell the pub- 
lisher’s upper manage- 

ment how great you 

are, and to chase your 
milestone checks through the pub- 
lisher’s accounting department. But 
don't let The Producer have too 
much free time. The Producer may 
begin to have Ideas, and that could 
really mess up your project. 

6. If you ever see your 
Producer’s name in the press, 
send the magazine article or the 
URL to The Producer. This is not 
good KPA for Producers who can see 
the obvious, but for those who can’t 
— and most are fairly myopic in this 
particular area — it can be very pow- 
erful KPA. 

7. Play a game The Producer 
previously produced. Try to find 
something good to say about it (you 
may need a friend to help on this 
one). Then say that “something 
good” to The Producer’s face. 


Continued on page 55 


“In every one of those little 
stucco boxes there’s some 
poor bastard who's never 
Sree except when he’s fast 
asleep and dreaming that 
he’s got the boss down the 
bottom of a well and is 
bunging lumps of coal at 
him.” 

George Orwell (1903-50), 

Coming up for Air 


y hunch is there are 
less compe- 


tent bosses 
out there than com- 
petent janitors. From the last 
issue, the leadership traits were: 
Bearing, Courage (moral and physi- 
cal), Decisiveness, 
Dependability, 
Endurance, 
Enthusiasm, Initiative, 
Integrity, Judgment, 
Justice, Knowledge, 
Loyalty, Tact, and 
Unselfishness. 

Loyalty is one of the 
most misunderstood of all 
leadership principles, 
although it sounds 
simple. For one 
thing, it works both 
ways. The boss owes loy- 
alty to you, and you 
owe loyalty to the 
company as well as 
the boss. One definition of loyalty is: 

The quality of rendering faithful 
and willing service, while accepting 
one’s duties and responsibilities with 
selflessness and zeal. This evaluation 
is a measure of loyalty to the team, 
the company, the industry, and not 
just to seniors. 

The order here is important. I 
have a friend who’s had at least two 
games killed by a new manager. The 


My Boss ts an Idio 


new guy takes over and immediately 
kills a couple of projects that were 
near shipping. I don't think any of us 
have a problem with a leader making 
tough decisions; the games might 
have needed to be killed. In this case, 
however, the boss was only attempt- 
ing to “make his mark.” You look bet- 
ter to your boss if only your ideas 
succeed, and he was making sure this 
happened by killing any projects 
rivals had started. We'll call him “Mr. 
Sinister.” 

Sinister has a geek named 
“Whistle Wilson” working on the 3D 
engine for White Collar Wipeout. 
Whistle tells Sinister the game does- 

n't work with the developmental 
drivers on the 
experimen- 
tal 3D 
hardware 
they've got 
in the 
office. Mr. 
Sinister 
tells his boss 
the game 
had too 
many bugs 
and the 3D 
engine wasn’t 
working. Based on this, I.M. 
President agrees with Sinister's 
decision to cancel WCW and 
reassign Wilson to 
Sinister’s new car 
Naomi Kobo combat simulation LA 
Commute. 

Is that loyalty to the company? 
No. It’s a waste of time and effort 
and the company’s money. However, 
where did Mr. Sinister find out the 
game had bugs? From his people. 
You don't think Sinister actually sat 
down and hand traced any code? 

In a chance hallway encounter, IM 
President tells Wilson he hopes he is 
coding less bugs in the new game. 
Two days later, Wilson starts coding 
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a Duke3D level with pictures of Mr. 
Sinister and IM President as the boss 
monsters because he thinks they are 
all idiots. 

What type of loyalty is important 
here? Remember the definition: it’s to 
the boss, AND the game unit, the 
company, the industry. Wilson would 
be within his rights to blow the whis- 
tle to IM President and tell him White 
Collar Wipeout worked fine, the 
engine was dead on, and there was 
no reason to kill the project. Yes, this 
would be disloyal to Mr. Sinister. But 
White Collar Wipeout might make 
the company tons of money. 


John D. Gwinner 

was born in St. 

Louis, raised in 

Alaska, and went to 

college in New York 

(Cornell). Following 

graduation (BSEE, 

82) he became an Officer of 
Marines. Tired of moving, he now 
lives in Upstate NY and runs a 
small company (VisNet) with a 
contract to build a 3D real-time 
browser for a major online ser- 
vice. VisNet also is turning this 
browser into an online game 
(interested publishers welcome). 


ewinner@thecursor.com 


Of course, that’s also where the 
principle of tact and judgment come 
in. Although it would be more loyal 
to the company, it’s easy to appear 
to be a mean-spirited little twit who 
doesn't understand business issues. 
if Red Neck Rampage is twice the 
game White Collar Wipeout is, WCW 
may go right in the toilet). 
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The following anecdotes are for illustrative purposes only. Any resemblance to 
actual companies or individuals is unintentional and entirely accidental, but if 


the shoe fits .. . 


Name Of Game 
Inchworm development. 


Typical Hardware 

Big company with lots of products under develop- 
ment, mostly by small, independent contractors or 
overseas groups. 

Boot Sequence 

Management offers a juicy contract to a indepen- 
dent developer, willing to pay lots more money 
than the job is worth, and nobody seems to care 
how long it will take to complete the contract. 
Contract lacks a “kill clause,” and a portion of the 
project has been completed by a previous developer, 
so there isn’t that much work left to do. 


Warning Signs 

Big company is not able to contact prior developer, 
and doesn’t appear upset by the fact. They provide 
weird excuses for the lack of contact, such as “‘los- 
ing” the phone number, or somebody's mother 
being sick. 


Crash And Burn Sequence 

Independent developer completes and delivers the 
first milestone. Upper management states that 
they’re not sure they want to continue with the 
project and are going to “put in on the shelf” for a 
few months. They do not pay for the deliverable. 
The project is never restarted, but it is never offi- 
cially cancelled. 


Truth 

The project gets a new name, and all the work 
done by a long string of unpaid developers is pack- 
aged up and given to yet another developer. One 
milestone at a time, the project eventually gets fin- 
ished, and no developer is ever paid for doing it. 


Prevention 

A contract with interest accrued on late payments 
and a ‘kill clause” that states that if any payment 
is more than 60 days late the entire contract is 


cancelled and the developer is owed 25% of the bal- 


ance of the entire contract. 
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This is a case where things went very well 
indeed. 


Name of Game 
Secrets of the doomed. 


Typical Hardware 

Medium sized company with no direction. 
Decisions are made based on which way the wind 
is blowing. 

Boot Sequence 

Management offers a long-term contract to a small 
development group with a great track record and a 
great game idea. The contract never specifies what 
they are supposed to do: no milestone schedule, no 
design document, no statement of responsibilities. 
Just a firm handshake and understanding that 
somebody will get around to taking care of things. 
Warning Signs 

The manager who signed the long-term contract 
quits. His replacement can’t find the contract and 
never heard of the development group. The 
replacement sends a variety of “busywork” to the 
group: bug hunts, ports, file translations. The big 
bucks never show. Time goes by and the great 
game idea grows obsolete. 


Crash And Burn Sequence 

The replacement manager quits and is replaced. 
The company is deep in the red, and rumors are 
they’re going to get bought by a corporate giant or 
go broke. Both occur. 

Hero 

Management scrounges up some money days 
before the axe falls and pays rent and utilities for a 
few months in advance. They tell the development 
group to use the offices and equipment as a base 
from which to find a new job. Management does 
not throw them out or auction off the furniture, 
and gives them all great references. They also bury 
the evidence in a mountain of paperwork so the 
corporate giant can’t find it for weeks, until all the 
developers get new jobs. 


Congratulations 

To the unknown manager for showing loyalty and 
a sense of fair play. Additional congratulations for 
doing such a good job of hiding the lease docu- 
ments and check stubs. Last I heard, the corporate 
giant’s accounting department still can’t find em. 


Loyalty, like respect, works in 
both directions. Mr. Sinister was dis- 
loyal to Wilson: how can a boss be 
disloyal to his people? I.M. President 
was told that Wilson was coding 
bugs. This kind of disloyalty makes 
Wilson mistrust Sinister, of Course. 
Sinister also violated the traits of 
Integrity, Justice, Knowledge, and 
Unselfishness. 

Wilson knows Mr. Sinister decided 
to kill WCW because the 3D game 
engine was buggy, when in fact a 
bad video card driver caused the 
problem; and that's just DirectX for 
you. It wasn’t Wilson’s bad program- 
ming, it was those idiots over at 
WizBang Cards. Wilson thinks 
Sinister is a clueless idiot who does- 
n't understand anything technical. 

Back to reality: do we expect Mr. 
Sinister to know every board level 
problem and driver release? No. 
That's Wilson's job. 


“You don t need to know 
who's playing on the White 
House tennis court to be a 
good president. A president 
has many roles.” 

James Baker (b. 1930), 
White House 
Chief of Staff 


Now we see where loyalty to your 
boss comes in. Wilson could have 
explained the situation to Mr. Sinister 
about the drivers. Sinister then could 
have had someone check into the 
driver situation, ask the board com- 
pany what software version they 
were shipping (as opposed to devel- 
opment hardware), or any of a num- 
ber of things. Instead, Wilson essen- 
tially handed Sinister a perfect excuse 
for killing the project. 

If your boss is a clueless idiot, 
maybe that’s because you haven't 
clued him in. 

We’ve mixed a couple of con- 
cepts, here. Sinister is disloyal to the 
company as well as his subordinate, 
and Wilson isn’t loyal to Sinister. This 
is the precise situation, in our hypo- 
thetical case; but in reality, it’s not so 
easy to sit back and figure out who's 
screwing up and who’s doing what. 
That’s why loyalty is so important; if 
nobody in an organization can trust 
or respect anyone else, it’s too late. 
No matter how good they are at their 


respective technical areas, Sinister, 
Wilson, IM President, and the entire 
company should eat a BFG blast. 

How many of these people do 
you recognize? 


‘Tl take fifty percent effi- 
ciency to get one hundred 
percent loyalty.” 


Samuel Goldwyn (1882-1974) 


An organization working against 
itself is getting nowhere. Nobody can 
make a game all by themselves in 
today’s industry; that’s why these arti- 
cles are so important. You could be 
the best artist in the world, but if you 
aren't drawing what the project 
needs, you'll fail. If you can’t commu- 
nicate to your boss that a particular 
sound format is bad and why, the 
game will sound terrible. And if 
youre holding a copy of The Cursor 
in your hands right now and are 
marching down the corridor to tell 
your boss where he’s wrong, DON'T 
forget the leadership principles of 
Tact and Judgment. * 
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Practice in a mirror until you can do 
it without snickering. If you can’t find 
anything good to say, or if The 
Producer has never produced a game 
before, consider finding another 
Producer. 

8. Although it’s a well-docu- 
mented fact good games are The 
Developer’s Genius and bad 
games are The Producer’s Fault, if 
you’ve got a hit on your hands, 
try to find some positive contribu- 
tion to the project you are willing 
to acknowledge The Producer at 
least had a hand in. Be creative if 
you have to. Saying “The Producer 
didn’t bother us” doesn’t really count. 

9. If The Producer has more 
experience in the industry than 
you, tell The Producer’s boss how 
lucky you feel to be nurtured by 
such a wise vet. If The Producer has 
less experience than you, tell the 
boss The Producer is as good as any 
Producer you’ve ever worked with. 
This technique is especially useful a 
couple of weeks prior to informing 


the publisher you’re going to miss 
Christmas, or you need another 
$400K to finish the product, or both. 

10. When playing your game 
with The Producer in two-player 
or multi-player mode, let The 
Producer win at least half the 
time. This is also good KPA for 
Assistant Producers. Gild the lily 
with comments like “Man, you are 
on fire!” & 


COMMENTARY 


Absolutely. It’s all about RESPECT. Even 
if you have to fake it. 
Anthony Farmer 


Nobody every kissed mine, dammit! 
Jeff Johannigman 


games. 
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games, and share our vision of the enormous 
potential of multiplayer games, Kesmai Corporation 


has an opportunity for you. We are the leading 
developer and provider of large scale multiplayer 


UNIX Games 
Programmer Needed 


_ [f you are passionate 
_ Tabout programming and 


You will need experience in programming C in 
a UNIX client/server environment. Experience in 
commercial game programming and/or Windows 
95 programming is a plus. Kesmai Corporation, a 
News Corporation company, offers a comprehen- 
Sive benefits plan and competitive salaries. 

Please send resumes to HR Manager, Kesmai 
Corp. 230 Court Square, Charlottesville, VA 22902, 
Fax (804) 963-8801 or email 
- marthac@kesmai.com. For more information on 
Our company, check out our web site at 


http://www.kesmai.com. 
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Sid Meter 


CAR 
Subaru Outback. 


FAVORITE MOVIE 

All time: Lost in America by Albert 
Brooks. 

Recently: Jerry McGuire. 


FAVORITE GAME MOVE 

| tend to go for the quick rewards, 
either a great thing or a terrible thing 
to do. Big risks. 


FIRST THOUGHT IN THE MORNING 
About the game I'm working on: what 
wasn't quite working yesterday and 
how I'm going to fix it today. 


WHAT SCARES YOU 
Bad games. | worry for our industry 
when | play lousy games. 


GAME(S) YOU WOULD LIKE EVERY 
AMERICAN TO PLAY 
Civilization, Tetris. 


HOW THE COMPUTER HAS 
CHANGED SINCE THE FIRST APPLE 
Computers have changed less than 
they appear to have. Society has 
changed less too—we're still doing 
pretty much the same games for pret- 
ty much the same people we were 
ten years ago. 


WHEN YOU REALIZED THE EFFECT 
YOU HAD ON THE INDUSTRY 

With F-75 | realized | could produce 
games that were competitive in the 
marketplace, of a caliber that deserved 
to be out there. With Civilization | real- 
ized there were lots of new ways of 
doing games and new places to go, 
that it could be something | could do 
for the rest of my life. 


WHAT MAKES YOU SO GOOD 
[That's] Assuming I'm good. I've 
always felt part of the reason | do this 
—and what | hope comes through in 
the games—is “this is a game | wanted 
to play,” not just a game | wanted to 
write. If | make a game | like, then | 
know at least one person likes it and 
there's a better chance others will. As 
opposed to trying to write a game for 
someone the marketing folks think is 
the typical consumer. You know, “We 
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now need a game for women who are 
retired,” and focusing at a certain 
demographic. 

| do feel I'm fortunate. There's clear- 
ly the right time, the right place, a lot 
of things came together to allow me to 
do what I'm doing. I'm certainly fortu- 
nate in that respect. 


DOES PLAYING GAMES LIBERATE 
ANYTHING IN US? 

Yes, | think it does. The what-if, Walter 
Mitty, “what if | were there / what 
would | have done / how would | have 
handled that?” 

That's a natural human thing. 
Whenever you read or see a movie 
about something—if it’s good—you 
imagine yourself in that situation: 
“Would | have made that decision? 
What would | have done? Could | have 
done that? Would | have been that 
brave, that noble, that smart?” And 
games let you answer that question: 
“What would | have done in that situa- 
tion?” 


WHAT COMPUTER GAMES DO FOR 
SOCIETY AT LARGE 
Not much. 


WHAT COMPUTER GAMES CAN DO 
They occupy our leisure time in a more 
interesting way than without them. 
There's a lot to be said for that, but they 
don't make us fundamentally better 
people or fundamentally change society. 


DO YOU GO SOMEWHERE SPECIAL 
IN YOUR MIND, WHEN PLAYING A 
REALLY GOOD OPPONENT IN A 
REALLY GOOD GAME? 

In a good game. My philosophy is the 
game takes place in your head, and not 
on the screen. And if the game is able 
to do that, to make you not watch 
what's happening on the screen but 
visualize, project, and imagine, then it 
has taken you somewhere you wouldn't 
be otherwise. 


KIND OF PERSON YOU LIKE TO: 
HIRE, DEAL WITH, PLAY AGAINST 
Hire: Self-motivated. Creative. 
Independent. 

Deal with: Honest. Not pushy. 


Intelligent or knowledgeable. 
Favorite opponents: Not very good, 
the worse the better! No, seriously, 
good but not too good. 


WHERE DOES POWER COME 
FROM, WHEN DOES VALUE BEGIN? 
| think power comes from knowledge. 
Value begins after you've recouped 
your initial investment: as soon as you 
feel good about having made the pur- 
chase. 


WHAT IS IMPORTANT 

| think we're each individually impor- 
tant. Ourselves as individuals is what's 
really important. 


DOES FATHERHOOD HELP? 

| didn’t think it would, but it does. It 
really gives you another set of eyes 
and another perspective you wouldn't 
have otherwise. 


PETS 
No. They don't give you a perspective. 


WHAT YOUR PARENTS DID RIGHT 
They allowed me to play creatively and 
read or play—whatever interested me. 
And encouraged me. 


WHAT YOU WISH FOR YOUR CHILD 
Going back to the individual thing, that 
they become happy with themselves 
and find ways to express themselves 
and enjoy being alive that are mean- 
ingful to them. That's what | would 
want for my child. 


WITH THIS INTERVIEW YOU LEND 
PUBLICITY TO ME, THE MAGAZINE, 
THE IGDN. WHAT DO I OWE YOU? 
Well, I'd like to get a copy of the maga- 
zine. And if you talk to anybody, tell 
them I'm a nice guy. That would be 
fine. *& 
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